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THE ELECTIONS. 


ote election advertisements and paragraphs in the news- 
papers forebode an extraordinary number of contests. 
The unusual duration of the present Parliament has neces- 
sarily caused an accumulation 6f wealthy or ambitious 
candidates, many of whom have found that a period of six 
years is a long time to wait; and the Opposition has been 
encouraged by a balance of gains in casual elections to make 
a final effort for a majority and for office. Mr. Disracti, 
however, has implicitly confessed that he has no plausible 
ground for appealing to the country, and, by his mistake in 
offering a partial resistance to Mr. Monsett’s Bill for altering 
the Roman Catholic oath, he risks the advantage which he 
might have anticipated in Ireland from the hostility of the 
priests to the Italian policy of the present Government. 
Those who profess special knowledge of election affairs seem 
to anticipate little change in the relative strength of parties, 
although the next Parliament will probably include an 
unusual proportion of new members. The most interesting 
question which is likely to be raised at the elections relates 
rather to the pledges which may be exacted from Liberal 
candidates than to the loss or gain of either of the great 

ies. If the local managers include a Reform Bill in the 
Fist of their requisitions, the test will be accepted with 
more or less reluctance, and it may not be easy for a second 
Parliament to prefer its conscientious opinions to the redemp- 
tion of distinct and formal pledges. If constituencies were in 
the habit of thinking and acting for themselves, it is doubtful 
whether they would be generally eager to swamp themselves 
with additions from the outside. Privileges are dear, even if 
they consist only in a ten-pound franchise, and the tradesmen 
of boroughs are less enthusiastic than public speakers in their 
admiration of the working-man. On the other hand, the 
country papers, unless they are Conservative, almost inva- 
riably advocate democratit opinions, and the busy politicians 
of towns think that their own predominance would be secured 
by a reinforcement of electors who might be trusted always 
to vote on the popular side. The example of the metropolitan 
boroughs shows that in the richest and most highly educated 
districts wealth and cultivation may be absolutely and 
permanently excluded from all share of political power. 
A similar result would be universally produced by a 
sufficiently sweeping Reform, and there can be no doubt that 
the consummation would be eagerly welcomed by the class 
which produces the political rulers of Marylebone and 
Finsbury. The readjustment of electoral districts would be 
strenuously resisted by the smaller boroughs, if it were pro- 
minently urged as a portion of a scheme of Reform; but the 
promoters of Parliamentary changes wisely direct their atten- 
tion, in the first instance, to the simple reduction of the 
qualification for a vote. 

The tendency of public or electoral opinion is so doubtful 
that the addresses have, up to the present time, been extraor- 
dinarily colourless and cautious. Mr. Giapstong, in sup- 
porting his son’s pretensions to the representation of Chester, 
said nothing original, or even imprudent, except that the 
principle of the Conservative party was mistrust of the people 
tempered by fear. As seven years have elapsed since Mr. 
GLADSTONE canvassed the adjacent county of Flint for a 
Conservative candidate, his recollection of his own former 
opinions and motives may perhaps have become con- 
fused. Lord Grosvenor is perhaps encouraged by the 
strength of his family influence at Chester to express 
a bold and definite concurrence in the theory which 
was lately enunciated by Mr. Lowe ; and if the electors are 
satisfied, Lord Grosvenor will have proved that wealth and 


rank are not without their use in securing the independence | 


of a member. His relative will certainly not be able to pro- 
fess equally moderate principles at Westminster without 


forfeiting all hope of success. It would be pedantic and 
intolerant to expect that candidates should proclaim their 
genuine opinions without reference to the prejudices or 
predilections of their constituencies. Mr. Caartes Buxton 
and Mr. Tuomas Huaues, though they may perhaps differ 
on other questions, are both known to be supporters of com- 
plicated projects of Reform which might possibly afford a 
certain protection to minorities. Mr. Buxrox, however, is 
standing for East Surrey on the principle of lateral or restricted 
Reform, while Mr. Huaues, lowering his language to suit the 
taste of his audience, tells the people of Lambeth that manhood 
suffrage is better than brick and mortar suffrage. It would 
not have been convenient to remark that bricks and mortar 
possess only a metaphorical franchise, while men walk to the 
polling-booth and actually vote. Mr. Hucues adopts, in its 
obvious sense, Mr. GLapstone’s celebrated proposition, that 
the right of suffrage is inherent in masculine human nature, 
and that the exclusion of any man from the constituency in- 
flicts a moral stigma on his character. If the principle of 
universal suffrage is once established, it is idle to potter over 
insignificant exceptions of criminals and paupers. Mr. Guap- 
stone and Mr. Huaues fall into the opposite extreme to Mr. 
Lowe, who defined too exclusively the object of political 
organization as consisting in administrative and legislative 
efficiency. Mr. GLapsrone and the democrats, on the 
other hand, leave the utility of the machine which 
they propose to reconstruct wholly out of consideration. 
Mr. Hueues proposes to give a vote for the sake of the 
voter, and to take his chance of the House of Com- 
mons which may be elected. There are many precedents 
of universal suffrage, and only one of a sovereign Assembly, 
The English Parliament, chosen by a million of electors, arti- 
ficially subdivided so as to neutralize the supremacy of num- 
bers, absolutely controls the policy and legislation of the 
Empire, and practically administers, through a Cabinet selected 
from its own body, the prerogative of the Crown. Continental 
Chambers, in the meantime, talk about political matters, and 
the American Congress is scarcely superior in power or in 
public estimation to the Marylebone Vestry. After all, it 
would have been useless to propound more philosophical doc- 
trines to a Lambeth meeting. Any possible member for the 
borough will necessarily vote for extensive changes in 
the Constitution, and if Mr. Hucues is preferred to Mr. 
Dovutton, or to Alderman Lawrence, there will be a 
novelty in a representative of Lambeth who has formed 
his opinions for himself. Lambeth, however, has always 
been less ambitious in its choice than the neighbouring con- 
stituency of Southwark, and electors who were thoroughl 
content with Mr. Wittiams are not likely to indulge in high 
intellectual aspirations. Mr. Hucues has devoted himself to 
the advocacy of the rights or pretensions of working-men, and 
he has even verged upon paradox in his support of Trades 
Unions and strikes. Mr. Dovuron and Mr. Lawrence are 
local employers of labour, and it will not be surprising if 
business relations prevail over philanthropic claims. It is, 
however, highly desirable that the working class should be 
represented in the House of Commons, and if the people of 
Lambeth return Mr. Huaues they will have furnished one 
argument in favour of large constituencies of humble station. 
There is no use in sending to the House of Commons repre- 
sentatives of the intellectual order of honest Mr. WILL1aMs. 
An important issue, which ought to receive a definite solu- 
tion in favour of justice and tolerance, is raised by a contest 
in the Isle of Wight. Sir Joun Sueon, the largest landed 
proprietor in the island, and one of the most popular of 
country gentlemen, represented the district with general ap- 
proval until he resigned, on his conversion to the Roman 
Catholic faith, twelve or fourteen years ago. Since that time 
he has increased his local popularity as a resident landlord, 


| an active magistrate, and a master of hounds. He has also 
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displayed the rarer merit of steady resistance to eccle- 
siastical interference in temporal politics. In concert with 
an enlightened minority of Boma Catholic laymen, he has 
held that religious attachment to his Church is not incon- 
sistent with a desire for Italian unity and greatness, or with 
steady adherence to liberal opinions in all questions of 
domestic and foreign politics, He was an active promoter of 
a memorial or protest, which was lately signed by a large 


is contrary to the whole theory on which the Emancipation 
Act was arranged. That measure was framed on the 
assumption that the Romar Catholic’ were dangerous 
persofis against whose attacks on the English Church and 
| Constitution distinct safeguards must be invented, and the 
Roman Catholics of that day were only too glad to agree 
that these safeguards should be devised and enforced. They 
were too anxious for emancipation to hesitate as to any decla- 


number of Roman Catholic gentry, against an episcopal con- ration that, if they were but emancipated, they would do no 
demnation of the plan for admitting students of their com- | harm to anybody. And the statesmen who carried the Bill 
munion to the University of Oxford. It is obvious that a were to the last day of their lives convinced that, in taking 
Roman Catholic who makes himself prominent in the assertion these precautions, they had done, not only a salutary, but a 
of his personal independence and national loyalty must have | necessary thing. The Duke of WeLiincTon and Sir Rosert 
encountered an amount of pressure and annoyance which Peet believed that they had only been justified in consenting 
furnishes an ample guarantee for his fidelity to any political to give the Roman Catholics political power because they 
trust which he may accept. Sir Cuartes Locock, however, had at the same time made the Established Church sate 
while he professes the strongest regard for religious equality, against any use to which that political power could be 
has thought it incumbent upon him to stand forward in defence honestly put. Nor is there any room to doubt that 
of Protestantism against a candidate whose general claims on the measure now proposed by Mr. MonseE tt will, as a matter 
the constituency he cannot refuse to acknowledge. ‘The elec- | of fact, do some harm to the Established Church. It may not 


tors of the Isle of Wight have it in their power to relieve 
the country at large from serious discredit. Since 1851, not 
a single Roman Catholic member has been elected in Great 
Britain, except Lord Epwarp Howarp, who represents the 
little family borough of Arundel. For some unintelligible 
reason, it is thought liberal to elect Jews, and three gen- 
tlemen of that race and faith creditably represent as many 
boroughs in the present House of Commons. That no ex- 
travagance of personal unfitness can disqualify a zealous 
Protestant is proved by the presence in Parliament of Mr. 
Wuat.ey, before and after his scandalous exhibition at 
Brighton. Roman Catholics alone suffer for the foolish 
bluster of Cardinal Wiseman and for the misdeeds of their 
religious ancestors in times when the presence of Jews was 
scarcely tolerated in England. Some of their body are 
fanatics, and many are dreamers, but when a thorough-bred 
Englishman, claiming for himself freedom of conscience, 
demands political equality with his countrymen, it would 
be unfortunate that his success, which would otherwise 
be certain, should be prevented by religious prejudice. 
Mr. Diskak.i, in proposing his Reform Bill, said with much 
truth that the member for Arundel, though he was returned 
by a petty borough, was the virtual representative of g00,000 
Roman Catholics in England, Wales, and Scotland. As the 
community is one of the most peaceable in the kingdom, and, 
with a few insignificant exceptions, one of the most loyal, the 
time seems to have come when it is entitled to a second 
member. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC OATH BILL, 


HE discussion on this measure, which at one time seemed 
likely to remain in the hands of Mr. NewpecatE—who 


do very much, but it will do some. The Roman Catholics 
will be encouraged, by the mere fact that the measure is passed, 
to work more strenuously against the maintenance of the Irish 
Church, and they will inevitably gain some slight strength by 
having their Parliamentary leaders relieved from the fetters 
that now shackle them, and permitted to attack the Irish 
Church in Parliament with all their force. The existence of 
the Irish Church as an Established Church is less likely to 
continue if this Oath Bill is passed than if it is not passed. So 
far, therefore, Sir Joun Paxinaton and Sir Hue Carns had 
something to say for themselves which, from the Conservative 
point of view, was worth considering ; and we do not know 
that there is any answer to what they urged, except that the 
_ time is now come to depart from the theory of the framers of 
the Emancipation Act, and that we no longer wish to defend 
the Established Church by special precautions against Roman 
Catholics. 
There can be no doubt that the opinion of the nation on 
this matter has greatly changed in the last thirty years. We 
_ do not regard the Church in the same way as our fathers did, 
_ nor attach the same importance to its exclusive political pre- 
eminence. Nor do we regard Roman Catholics in the same 
_way. We know more about them and their system ; we see, as 
| we think, something of their merits and their demerits; we wish 
them to have a fair field, and are not at all afraid of them, 
There does not appear to be the slightest reason for supposing 
that they are likely to gain ground in England, if, by gaining 
ground, it is meant that English thought and English action are 
to be determined by the special articles of their creed. On 
the contrary, the modern world is essentially Protestant, and 
imposes a Protestant character on the Governments of even 
| Catholic countries. The Protestant view of politics, which is 
that men are to decide questions of government by ex- 


informed his hearers that he had lately been getting up the | amining for themselves the probable consequences of 
reign of Queen Mary, and found that many more things hap- measures, and not to accept conclusions from persons pro- 
pened in it than he had any conception of—passed into another | fessing to have Divine authority, B sya more and 
stage when the opposition was led by Sir Jon Paxinaton and | more. The last Encyclical of the Pore expresses with- 
Sir Huan Carrns. They entirely abandoned all the parts of out any exaggeration the true Catholic theory of the 
their position that were clearly untenable. They were willing | relation of the Church to the world; and this Encyclical 
that a Roman Catholic should be relieved from the necessity | failed to exercise any influence in France, because it was 
of swearing that he did not think it right to assassinate the | directed against principles which it pronounced wicked but 


QuEEN because she is a heretic excommunicated by the 
Pore, and they could not defend the absurdity of wnlng a 
Roman Catholic swear that when he took an oath he meant 
what he said, ‘They confined their opposition to the Bill 
so far as it relieves the Roman Catholics from sweari 
that they will not try to subvert or injure the Established 
Church. No one can pretend that this oath is entirel 
inoperative. It does keep conscientious Roman Catholic 
members from advocating or introducing measures which 
they would like to see passed. They feel themselves pre- 
cluded from taking steps that would benefit the Church to 
which they belong at the expense of the Church of England. 
It is from this encumbrance on their consciences that they now 
ask to be relieved. They want to be at liberty to do their Church 
all the good, and the Church of England. all the harm, that 
they decently and prudently can. They wish, for example, to 
be at liberty to get rid of the Established Church in Ireland as 
soon and as effectually as possible. Not, of course, that they ne- 
cessarily wish to take any violent or immediatesteps; but they 
wish to have their consciences unfettered, and to be as free to 
propose, and, if they can, to carry through Parliament, a Bill 
for doing away with the Established Church in Ireland, as 
they would be to propose and, if they could, to carry a Bill 
for handing over the Irish Railways to the Government, This 


which Frenchmen love, and which they have in a great measure 
| borrowed from Protestant England. Mr. NEwpEGATE quoted 
Dr. Mannine, to show that the new leader of the English 
| Roman Catholics considers the conversion of England to 
Roman Catholicism the greatest triumph that could possibly 
be attained by the Church; and Mr. Newpecate draws 
the inference that this triumph of the enemy ought to be 
hindered by fettering Roman Catholic members with oaths. 
But it is —e easy to draw the inference that the glory of 
converting England to Catholicism is represented as being so 
great because it is so very unlikely that England will be con- 
verted. It may very possibly happen that an increasing portion 
of the inhabitants of England and Scotland will be Catholics, 
although there is exceedingly little likelihood that there 
will be more Protestants in Ireland; for, out of the masses in 
England who belong to no religion at ail, it is very probable 
the Catholics will, if they are energetic and spend money, 
make some converts, and it would be a very good thing if 
they did. For some minds, too, among the educated classes, 
Roman Catholicism has attractions, as every one knows b 

this time. The only wonder is, considering how mu 

people like novelties, how natural the thought is that the 
modern world is not Christian enough, how much occupation 
Roman Catholicism gives to good busy people, and how very 
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slight a control the love of intellectual truth has generally 
over religious persons, that there are so few conversions amo 

lish Protestants, But the mass of the English nation is 
Protestant, hopelessly Protestant, as one great Catholic convert 
has pronounced it to be—partly, of course, because the bulk of 
Englishmen, like the bulk of every other nation, are too 
ignorant and indifferent to have any conception of any other 
religion than that in which they have been brought up; but 

ly also, and in a very great degree, because the mode of 
thinking which forms the essence of Protestantism has 
thoroughly imbued the whole intellectual and social life of 
Englishmen, and because, as it has successfully forced itself 
on all the leading nations of the world, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, and gets a stronger hold of them every day, 
this reacts on England, and makes Englishmen more sure of 
their position. 

And not only are we, in these days, not much afraid of 
Popery, feeling sure that we are more likely to transform it than 
it is to transform us—not caring much whether a few duchesses 
more or less, and the sort of men who know them, do or do 
not go to mass, and finding much to admire in the dealings of 
Roman Catholics with the poor—but we no longer wish to 
defend the Established Church with the weapons that thirty 
years ago were considered indispensable. The only defence 
on which the Established Church can rest, in the long run, is 
that of argument. There are many arguments in favour of 
maintaining an Established Church, and some against it; and 
the friends of the Established Church are prepared to say that 
the arguments in its favour are the strongest and most con- 
vincing. If they are, and if their strength can be brought 
home to the majority of British electors, the Established Church 
will remain established ; if they are not strong, and their weak- 
ness is made apparent to the majority of British electors, the 
Established Church will cease to be established. We can 
argue with Roman Catholics just as we can argue with the 
Liberation Society, and we have the same confidence that 
our arguments will prevail. If the Irish Church cannot be 
defended by good, solid, substantial reasoning, why should it 
continue to exist? If it can—and we presume Mr. NEwpEGaTE 
thinks it can—why should it cease to exist? After Mr. MonsELL 
has been relieved from his oath, and is free to attack the Irish 
Church in the next Parliament, where we hope ke may sit 
comfortably, after having sworn to as little as can be asked of 
any one, all he can do is to state his reasons why he thinks 
the Irish Church should cease to be established. Then Mr. 
Harpy, or some other competent person on the other side, 
will say why he thinks the Irish Church should be kept as it 
is, for electioneering and other wise purposes. The English 
public, in its honest blundering way, will try to judge between 
them, And then, if Mr. Harpy turns out to be quite right, 
Mr. Monse tt will turn out to be quite wrong, and the British 
nation will apply itself to some other topic of interest, 
and the Irish Church will be as firm as a rock until some 
stronger adversary than Mr. Monsett shakes it by showing 
better reasons against it than Mr. Monsey can think of, or 
until the circumstances change, and the facts on which its 
defence now rests no longer continue, We certainly are not 
going to be frightened at any Catholic Association for doing 
away with the Irish Church such as that which has recently 
been formed at Dublin, and which has scared Sir Huan 
Cairns. All this Association can do is to gather facts and 
frame reasons to persuade us to form or change our opinion 
on the matter. The law will prevent them doing more than 
this, and that they should do this, if they like to take the 
trouble, is perfectly harmless and natural, 


THE EMPEROR AND PRINCE NAPOLEON, 


ae public reproof which the Emprror has addressed to 
Prince Napo.eon is perhaps not impolitic. An admirer 
and eulogist of Napo.zon I. ought to accept, as a conclusive 
argument, the remark that the great Empgror enforced, or 
sought to enforce, the strictest discipline in his own family, 
The restriction was perhaps less vexatious when all Frenchmen 
were absolutely debarred from the utterance of political opinions, 
but the special hardships of princes find so many compensa- 
tions that they are seldom likely to command profound or 
general sympathy. If nobility involves obligation, royalty, 
at least in its subordinate branches, submits to the n 

conditions of exclusive privilege. The artificial weight which 
attaches to the opinions of those who are near the throne can- 
not fitly be thrown into the scale of opposition. Although Prince 
Napo.eon possesses great ability, both his paradoxes and his 
more solid propositions are chiefly interesting because they are 
supposed to indicate more or less directly the tendency of the 


Ewpreror’s policy. He has often been employedto represent the 
liberal or Neostanitie sentiments which oa to render the 
Empire popular ; nor is it improbable that, when the recent dis- 
agreement has passed away, he may still be found useful as a 
counterpoise to the reactionary or clerical party, which also 
exercises a certain influence at Court. The Ajaccio speech 


‘was a breach of official propriety, as well as of the reserve 


which befits the Imperial family, for the Prince had latel 
been promoted to the Presidency of the Privy Counci 
with indefinite functions, which, at the pleasure of the 
Emperor, might at any time have become important. The 
was the more indecorous because it was de- 
livered during the Emprror’s absence, while the ome pe 
expressed were peculiarly distasteful to the temporary head of 
the Government. The Empress might fairly expect loyal 
assistance from the first Prince of the Blood, instead of a 
pon repudiation of all her fayourite doctrines. Prince 
APOLEON’S views on the temporal power of the Pore were 
sufficiently well known, and there was no immediate reo | 
for dwelling on the relations of Napotzon I. to Pius 
The devotion of the greatest of modern conquerors and 
military despots to independent nationality and to freedom 
would have provided sufficient material for the necessary 
amount of rhetorical sophistry. 

The Empzror wisely conveys his disapprobation in general 
language, and he carefully abstains from specifying the 
parts of the Ajaccio speech which proyoke a solemn 
censure. A condemnation of one political heresy might 
have been mistaken for condonation or approyal of other 
equally dangerous errors; and it was unnecessary to volunteer 
a public expression of faith because an unauthorized expounder 
of Imperial mysteries had committed a similar mistake, The 
friends of Rome will not be reassured by a reproof which 
leaves the question of the temporal power in its previous ob- 
scurity. The less imprudent lucubrations of the Duke of 
Persiany haye not been disayowed, and it is possible that 
Prince Napo.eon has been blamed for a premature revelation 
of a policy which may still be adopted, It was certainly indis- 
creet to imply disrespect for the orthodox creed in the reference 
to NapoLron’s Mahometan professions in Egypt, for the priestly 
party desires nothing more earnestly than to identify resistance 
to the Pore with impiety and irreligion, Although the 
Ewpxror possibly shares the opinions of his cousin, he is too 
wise to shock the feelings of a considerable portion of his 
subjects by latitudinarian professions, 

The only definite objection which is urged against the 
Ajaccio biography of Napo.xon partakes of the nature of 
literary criticism, ‘Is it possible,” asks the Empzror, “ for 
us to judge of the colossal image when we can only see one 
side at a time?” It would assuredly be desirable that the 
spectator should place himself at a point where the features 
were not distorted into some arbitrary and misleading sem- 
blance. The hero of Prince Napoizon’s imagination had little 
in common with the ruler of France and oppressor of Europe, 
yet the near kinsman of a Sovereign scarcely deserves a public 
reprimand if he forms an unsound or exaggerated judgment 
of the qualities of a common ancestor, The biographer of 
Jutivs Casar is generally thought to have composed an 
apology for NaPoLEon, whose engraved features supersede in 
the frontispiece of the volume the traditional lineaments of the 
great Roman Dictator; and so long as he expatiated in praises 
of the founder of his family, Prince Napo.zon may reasonably 
have,.counted on the approval of the present chief of the 
Bonapartes. It was because the eulogy was embodied 
in a political pamphlet that undeserved praise became 
disguised satire, not of Napotzon I., but of some portions 
of his successor’s domestic and foreign policy. Contro- 
versial history, when it teaches by examples, is apt to 
take liberties with the model. Some years ago, Professor 
Strauss wrote a Life of Julian the Apostate, which consisted 
from beginning to end of a severe and witty libel on the 
late King of Prussia. Many of Napo.zon’s acts were men- 
tioned at Ajaccio for the sole purpose of contrasting them with 
the measures and enterprises of the present Emperor, 

It is not improbable that Prince Naro.zon’s imprudent 
declarations of hostility to Lome were regarded as less offen- 
sive than his insinuated criticisms on the recent foreign policy 
of the Empire, The sale of Louisiana to the United States 
was not one of the most conspicuous events in the reign 
I.; and the ostentatious display by the Fimsr 
ConsuL of respect to the memory of WaAsHINGTON was 
principally remarkable because it was paid to the modest 
American gg by the future founder of an absolute 
dynasty, The prudent abandonment of an American pro- 
vinee was mentioned only to remind the audience of the 
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unnecessary expedition to Mexico, which has been exclusivel 
designed and executed by the Emperor himself. As it is 
well known that during the civil war the French Government 
favoured the cause of the Confederates, Prince NapoLzon’s 
sympathies with the North were incompatible with the policy 
which he was bound to respect, notwithstanding his difference 
of opinion. The reticence which is a duty of Princes and of 
Ministers is especially indispensable in dealing with foreign 
affairs. Even at home, a Court or a Cabinet ought to be ap- 
parently unanimous; and foreign Governments should be ex- 
cluded from all knowledge of internal dissensions which 
might be used for purposes of diplomatic embarrassment. 
The American Government, at the present moment, probably 
desires to abstain from interference in Mexico; but it is 
understood that the state of affairs is considered sufficient] 
critical to require the immediate reinforcement of the French 
army. The party of Juarez, as well as the advocates in the 
States of American supremacy, will be encouraged by the 
adhesion of a French Prince to the modern interpretation of 
the Monroe doctrine. Notwithstanding the discipline which 
NaPoLeon maintained in his family, his brothers gave him 
considerable trouble; and more one of his crowned 
connexions ultimately joined the European coalition which 
ended in his overthrow. His successor, though he lives in 
quieter times, has good reasons for determining that his house 
shall not be visibly divided against itself. 

While the Emperor sternly represses unbecoming censure 
of his foreign enterprises, the politicians of Paris, who have 
little love for Prince Napo.eon, are thinking less of Mexico 
than of Rome. Good society in France, as elsewhere, is on 
most points Conservative, and orthodoxy has long been 
fashionable. Whatever may be the private opinions of the 
French laity on theological questions, well-bred persons for 
the most part support the temporal power of the Pore; and 
if they wish to disclaim religious prejudice, they can appeal for 
authority to the austere Protestantism of M. Guizor, and to the 
secular Liberalism of M. Tuters. The grumblers who consti- 
tute a standing Opposition unite with the zealots around the 
Empress in disapproval of every measure which can benefit 
Italy or alarm the Court of Rome. The rebuff which has been 
administered to Prince Napoteon has produced an ebullition 
of partisan loyalty which may perhaps not be entirely satis- 
factory to the Emperor. Many members of the Legislative 
Body endeavoured to associate themselves with the condemna- 
tion of the Ajaccio speech, by taking the opportunity to leave 
their names at the Tuileries, and the Empress was loudly 
applauded by a respectable audience on her appearance 
in her opera-box. More cautious courtiers have pro- 
bably abstained from approving of the intentions of the 
Emperor until they have ascertained his genuine meaning. He 
may possibly have concurred in some of his cousin’s opinions, 
not excepting those vindications of freedom which were com- 
bined with unqualified eulogies on the administration of 
Napoteon I. In ecclesiastical politics, as in economical 
matters, the Emperor is in advance of many of those who 
might be considered the fittest leaders and representatives of 
French opinion. The last general election proved that the 
influence of the priests, even in the rural districts, had been 
greatly overrated, and the voters in the towns are almost 
unanimously anti-Papal. The democratic or revolutionary 
doctrines of Prince NapoLeon may hereafter be found avail- 
able for dynastic purposes, and it is highly probable that the 
Pruxce himself may be restored to favour. In checking in- 
subordination the Emperor has taken care not to countenance 
any reactionary system. 


A GREAT AND GOOD MAN. 


RTISTS have occasionally painted their own portraits. 

In our own National Gallery few can have forgotten 

the likenesses which such men as ANDREA DEL Sarto and 
Rempranpt have left of themselves. ReYNoLps’ portrait 
by himself is familiar to every student in art. We cannot 
say that there is a natural temptation in a man to make the 
best of himself when he is his own limner, but, if ANDREA 
DEL Sarto really did possess that bright intellectual beauty of 
expression which he gives himself on canvas, he must have 
been very fortunate in his sitter. When Christians and 
saints, however, come to paint themselves in confessions 
and spiritual diaries, they have not, as a rule, claimed that 
happy license of making the best of themselves which 
the painters have used. Sr. Avaustine, if we are to 
take his own word for it, must have been anything but an 
agreeable person. Dogs, fleas, the chief of sinners, outcasts, 
the offscouring of all things—this is the language which 


saints habitually use of themselves. The Laureate has not 
caricatured the strong expressions of humiliation and abase- 
ment which good men in all ages have applied to themselves 
cow he puts into the mouth of Sr. Smmon Sryuirzs the abject 
words :— 
. . « The basest of mankind, 

From scalp to sole one slough and crust of sin, 

Unfit for earth, unfit forheaven. . . . . ; 
It may be that there is as much affectation in making the 
worst of ourselves as in making the best. We may all admit 
the truth of the famous saying that no man knows as much 
evil about us as we know about ourselves. But it seems, 
at least in one authoritative quarter, to be inferred that we 
are equally familiar with our secret goodness as with our con- 
cealed wickedness. ‘“ Know thyself” is an excellent precept ; 
and if, after a fair and candid study of our inner life, we come 
to the conclusion that we really are great and good men, why 
should not we say so? The monks of Athos are said to 
pursue this healthy study of self by concentrating their 
thoughts on the pit of their stomachs. They find that, by a pro- 
longed introspection carried on through the ganglionic plexus, 
they arrive at an exact knowledge of the pathology of their souls ; 
and it may perhaps account for that particularly downcast aspect 
and lowered look of the eyes which is sometimes observable in 
the habitual gesture of religious people, that they are engaged 
in a serene contemplation of the abstract vision of their own 
private virtues. Nor are we prepared to say that saints lose 
their time or cherish an unbecoming vanity by these medita- 
tions on themselves and their successes. The proper study of 
mankind is man. To imitate good examples is a main help 
to virtue; and if any man is lucky enough to possess in him- 
self a model of excellence, there is no reason why he should 
not study it and, if need be, display it to the world. 

Now here is Dr. M‘Nettz of Liverpool, who has had ample 
time to acquire that last and best lesson of life—self-know- 
ledge. Having come to the serious conclusion that he is a 
great and good man, why should he not say as much? In a 
distinguished preacher, it saves sucha world of trouble. “Be 
“ye followers of mz” is a text which may be left to illustrate 
itself. The only questionable thing about Dr. M‘Netxz’s re- 
commendation and favourable estimate of himself is the furtive 
way in which he suggests himself as a model man. We are 
constrained to say that his method is not equal to his matter. 
He condescends too much to the world’s silly estimate of 
what it stigmatizes as puffery and vanity, and, though 
anxious to proclaim himself great and good, he does not do 
justice to the whole extent of his greatness and goodness. 
But we shall make ourselves more intelligible by telling the 
story which has led to these random thoughts on a man’s 
estimate of himself and recognition of his own merits. Some 
time ago, it appears that the Rev. Dr. M‘Neie of Liver- 
pool made a speech, not the first by perhaps some 
thousands. As Dr. M‘Neie, not without a proud humi- 
lity or humble pride, observes, “The people of Liverpool 
“have in a manner spoiled him by making him a sort of 
“* public property”; an observation which leads to the specu- 
lation that if, after being spoiled, Dr. M*Netzz is still a great 
and good man, he would have attained to inconceivably sublime 
heights of heroic virtue had he never been spoiled. But being 
himself public property, his speech was also public property. 
As such, the editor of a periodical which we own that we 
never heard of, the Church Review, commented on this speech. 
Dr. M‘Neme says that the Church Review “assailed it” and 
used “ language nothing short of abusive.” This may or may 
not be the case; criticism in religious papers is often full- 
bodied ; but Dr. M‘Neme is hardly the man to complain of 
strong language in a theological adversary, seeing that he once 
said in public (and was made to apologise for saying 
it) that he would, if he could, pass a law to hang every man 
who received a confession. Shortly after this “ assault” on Dr. 
M‘Nzitz’s speech, the Editor of the Church Review received a 
little packet by post, containing a printed lecture by Dr. 
M‘Nete on the Christian ministry, accompanied by an ano- 
nymous letter, in which Dr. M‘NEILe was spoken of as a great 
and good man, and the Editor was politely and courteously 
requested to make this lecture the topic of another “ eulogium.” 
This invitation the Editor of the Church Review accepted. He 
criticized in a very fair spirit, but at tedious length, the 
lecture; and tacked to the criticism the curious fact that he 
had ascertained that the anonymous letter speaking oi Dr. 
M‘NEILE as a great and good man was actually written by 
Dr. M‘Nemzez himself. Now, waiving the question of writing 
anonymous letters to anonymous editors, it is quite plain 
that Dr. M‘Neme might have written a much worse 
anonymous letter than this. There was no malice in 
it. It abused nobody. On the contrary, it consisted 
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only of a single, short, solid blast of self-glorification. 
For a man to abuse and vilify and tell lies about 
another in an anonymous letter is an offepce about the 
gravity of which there is no doubt. But what if a 
man should use an anonymous letter only to sound his own 
trumpet? It is a casus omissus in social morality. Its v 

rarity, we suppose, is the reason why it has not been settled. 
At first sight it seems to be such a very childish thing, 
such an unreasonably small, mean, crawling piece of vanity, 
that it is not worth arguing or talking about. If all things 
had gone right, and if the Editor of the Church Review had 
not had the strange luck to detect the Rev. Doctor’s fine 
Roman hand, the sole result would have been the momentary 
gratification to Dr. M‘Nezz of seeing in actual black and white 
manuscript the pleasing connection of his own name with the 
savoury and succulent epithets of “great and good.” The 
chances were about a million to one that the London Editor 
would not give himself the trouble to identify the anonymous 
Liverpool letter. It would have gone into the waste-paper 
basket, and Dr. M‘Neme would have had the happy 
consciousness, when he went to bed, that for once he had been 
array to somebody else as great and good. True he had 

iled himself; but never mind, there was the salutation. 


Now it requires some effort to enter into the mind of a man 
to whom this special and exceptional form of indulging per- 
sonal vanity could have suggested itself. Very likely many 
of us think ourselves to be great men ; some of us entertain a 
lurking suspicion that we are good men; and there is scarcel 
one of us who seriously resents the pleasing violence whi 
thrusts upon him the reputation of greatness and goodness. 
Vanity is, after all, a venial sin in the world ; though we cannot 
quite forgeta certain book, and its denunciations of the Pharisaic 
character, and its precepts on humility and lowly-mindedness 
and self-distrust,’and what it says about proud looks, and so on. 
If, however, we ventured upon such topics, we should be in- 
truding upon the subject of—let us say, Dr. M‘Nerxe’s next 
sermon on meekness. After all, the whole thing might well have 
been passed off with a laugh. Poor human nature! Dr. M‘NEILE 
had done a very ridiculous thing, and he had the singular ill-luck 
of being found out. Solvuntur risu, &c. It appears, however, 
that Dr. M‘Nettz’s friends and admirers could not quite see 
the joke. Being slow, serious people, the Liverpool folk 
thought that, if the story was true, it conveyed an indecent 
reflection on one who, we have no objection to own, has done 
some credit to Liverpool. So they hinted that really the 
matter must be sifted. For themselves, they could not 
believe, and would not believe, that Dr. M‘Netxe, the hero of 
Liverpool, could have stooped to assume the character of a 
disinterested bystander in order to bear testimony, under a 
fictitious guise, to his own merits. They invited him to give 
a formal and public refutation of what they were convinced 
was a malicious slander. So, on the 23rd of May, Dr. 
M‘NeILez, addressing a public audience, gave the refutation 
which was expected of him. We mean that he gave a 
refutation, but about the last sort of refutation which 
his admirers were prepared to hear. After a sonorous flourish, 
in which he denounced the as “full of malice 
“and empty of meaning,” and declared that the author of it 
was “a splenetic viper gnawing against a polished file,” he 
concluded by admitting that the whole story was literally, and 
substantially, and verbally true. “It so happened” that when 
he was reading the Church Review and Church Times, and 
was wondering at their abuse, a parcel of his own tracts came 
from the printer, and—but we will leave the rest of the ex- 
planation in his own words:—‘ There were the newspapers 
“ on my table, and there were the tracts just come in. I had 
“ read these articles, and took two of the tracts, folded them 
“‘ up for the two editors, and wrote as nearly as possible these 
“ words :—‘ The Editor of the Church Review having mani- 
“ ¢ fested his appreciation of a great and good man, the sender 
“ ‘of this tract thinks it a pity that he should not be supplied 
“with materials for another eulogium,’ with a note of ad- 
“ miration, That is the mouse. Now you have heard the 
“ mountain. Now, what more shall Isay? I think I may 
“say this—that a polished file provokes a splenetic viper, 
“and when the two come together it is very easy to know 
“which will suffer by the gnawing. And now, sir, I have 
“ done.” 

Butwe havenot quitedone. Dr. M‘NetLe’s friends may choose 
to think—or to say that they think, as one of them pretends 
to do—that “in these few straightforward, noble, and ingenuous 
“ words of explanation, Dr. M‘Neme has dealt a tremendous 
“ and crushing blow to a colossal structure of malice, slander, 
“ and mendacity.” But we can hardly follow this metaphorical 
champion, at least without giving a new meaning to old words. 


The “ slanderers ” of Dr. M‘Nette said that he had written a 
certain letter in which he applied two favourable epithets 
to himself. Well, Dr. M‘Neite admits that this was the 
= thing that took place. Where on earth, then, is the 

ice, slander, and mendacity in saying that a man wrote 
what he himself acknowledges that he wrote? Miss ConsTANCE 
Kent says that she murdered her little brother ; are we to be 
charged with malice, slander, and mendacity if we say that 
Miss Constance Kent admits that she is a murderess? 

We have only to add that Dr. M‘Neme does not do 
entire justice to himself. This little incident in his life, in 
which he boldly claims to be great and good, does him, 
he thinks, “a very great honour.” He considers it to be “a 
“tribute to his faithfulness.” On such a question Dr. M‘NEILE 
is a better judge than we can claim to be. As we have said, 
we only deem the whole thing a ludicrous instance of 
petty senile vanity. Dr. M‘Neme thinks otherwise. Be 
it so. And if it is so, Dr. M‘Neme having done honour 
to himself—about which there can be no question — 
and having, moreover, by this incident done good service 
“to the Lorp’s truth and to the Church's Protestantism,” 
it is only right that the extent of his services to these 
sacred and high interests should be fully appreciated. Dr. 
M‘NeILe has into the vulgar virtue of not showing 
his whole and highest character. The anonymous letter 
which he says he wrote to the Church Review happens 
not to be the letter which he really did write. This is 
what he wrote; and there was no “note of admiration” 
in the letter, no commas of quotation as to the laudatory 
epithets, so that the excuse of a and refined irony 
fails :——“‘ As the Editor of the Church Review has manifested 
“ such a mortifying conviction of the influence of a great and 
“ good man, and endeavoured with a classical elegance which 
“ eschews all vulgar personalities, and a charity eminently 
“ free from envy, to increase his popularity; and as the 
“friends of Dr. M‘Neie consider such treatment as he 
“ has now received from the Church Review and the Church 
“ Times among the unmistakable triumphs of his fidelity and 
“ usefulness; the sender of the accompanying tract thinks it 
“ @ pity that the amiable editor should not be supplied with 
“ materials for an additional eulogium.” Now, if it was 
an honourable service to the Lorp’s truth in Dr. M‘Neme 
to speak of himself as a great and good man, what a far 
higher service did, he pay to the same truth when we find— 
and we wish that his inveterate mod had not con- 
cealed the fact—mnot only that he described himself as 
“ great and good,” but that he could, moreover, call public 
attention to his “popularity, fidelity, and usefulness”! 
As this, however, is the one solitary slip into anything 
like humility which we can recall in Dr. M‘Nette’s conduct, 
we are willing to condone this little leaning to a worldly 
weakness; and in the meantime, as Dr. M‘Netzz likes the 
fable of the file and viper, we can assure him that it is 


capable of more applications than one. 


ITALY. 


M VEGEZZI’S return to Rome will be the surest sign of 
e a coming settlement of the question of the Italian 
Bishoprics. A sort of suspension of religious hostilities between 
the Pore and the Italian Government may be expected. If all 
accounts be true, both His Hoiiness a | the King of Iraty, 
overriding the opinions of their many advisers, have shown a 
singular personal desire to conduct the negotiations to a 
successful issue. That the Porr, on his part, should feel 
anxious to see his full complement of Bishops throughout the 
Italian provinces, is as a cricket 
Eleven should like to have the whole of his men in their 
roper places in the field. It is useless and expensive to have 
the Bishops of the peninsula eating their heads off at Rome, 
while all kinds of unorthodox mischief are being propagated in 
their various dioceses. Besides this, the Porr has the tenderest 
and gentlest heart. He cannot bear to be obliged to pour out 
the curses of ErNuLPHUs upon any living prince, and thus to 
deprive him of pleasures here and hopes hereafter. He 
is as glad to get a filial letter from Victor EwManvet 
as the kindest and best of parsons would be to see 
his old and irascible enemy the Squire coming back on Sun- 
days to the family pew. The sudden piety of the King of 
IraLy was less to be expected, and is generally understood to 
be unacceptable to the non-military members of his Cabinet. 
The Kixe and his Prme Minister are doubtless alive to the 
diplomatic inconveniences of a prolonged rupture with the 
Vatican, but they are neither of them the men to appreciate the 


enormous difficulty of carrying out a thorough reconciliation. 
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The most sensible Italians feel that M. Vecezzi's nego- 
tiation can only go a little way, and they are not inclined to 
pay a high price for a few lukewarm Papal benedictions. The 
sense and capacity of the best political society in Italy is far 
in advance of the sense and capacity of the Court. His 
Magesty’s notion of a Prodigal Son’s return to the bosom of 
the Church is probably a simple and a jovial one. He likes 
the social festivities—the killing of the fatted calf, the music, 
and the dancing. His more responsible advisers are aware 
that the mass of educated citizens are resolved, in spite 
of all parleying, upon cutting down the civil sage of 
Catholicism, and upon depriving the Church of the valu- 
able privileges and perquisites to which, all over Europe, 
she is clinging like a limpet. A timely Concordat, it is said, 
might save her from such spoliation; but unless the Papacy 
is willing to compromise the Roman and other equally im- 
portant questions, it will not be able to purchase a satisfactory 
Concordat. The treaty now under consideration contains, we 
are informed, between twenty or thirty articles, not to mention 
the secret ones tied up with a ribbon, of which the colour is 
doubtless no secret to M. Mazzini. But, unless the diplomats 
of Europe are strangely misinformed, general political dif- 
ferences have not come, and are not likely to come, just at 
present under discussion. The Krne’s reconciliation with the 
Head of his religion must continue, therefore, to be a 
partial one. Asmopevs, in the Diable Boiteux, has given us an 
account of a similar reconciliation between himself and a 
vindictive demon of his acquaintance. “On nous reconcilia,” 
he says, “ nous nous embrassdmes, et depuis ce temps-la nous 
“ sommes ennemis mortels.” 


It seems difficult to believe, with M. Prrsteny, that the rival 
claims of Italy and the Papacy to the possession of the Holy 
City can be easily adjusted; but even Rome itself is not the 
most important bone of contention that separates, and threat- 
ens long to separate, the two. The universal Italian desire to 
make Rome the national centre will probably dwindle in inten- 
sity as Italian unity becomes secure. The possession of Rome 
is a crown, but is not the foundation of the Italian edifice. 
Few people would choose modern Rome for the capital of a 
rich and commercial nation. The great objection is not, as 


M. Persieny thinks, the crushing character of the monuments , 


but the climate and the position. So long as the Seven Hills 
remain Papal, the unity of the nation will appear to be incom- 
plete; but when they once have passed into Italian hands, Italy 
may not refuse to accustom herself to the idea of considering 
the city of the Casars as at most a nominal metropolis. A 
liberal Pore might conceivably be satisfied, upon certain con- 
ditions, to accept this solution, and to allow his Roman subjects 
to possess the privileges of Italian citizenship. But the thou- 
sands of priests who oppress and misgovern Rome are not 
likely peacefully to give up their power and their wealth. If 
Rome is to be ruled by laymen, what is to become of the 
Cardinals and the clergy? Pro Nono would be happy any- 
where with his breviary and his peacock’s feathers, but his 
Court and his advisers have more ive and more worldly 
tastes. They will not resign their present comfortable hive unless 
they are smoked out. The Roman question, therefore, is not to 
be settled in a day. Supposing all its obstacles surmounted, 
there are other controversies in the background quite as omi- 
nous. In every Catholic country upon the Continent, 
even down to the Swiss cantons, the contest between 
Catholicism and the civil power is looming somewhere in the 
distance. At the first glance, the French may seem to have 
arranged all difficulties by their Concordat, yet French poli- 
ticians know that France herself is walking over hidden fires. 
The great subjects of a State Church and of secular education 
remain as a legacy for the coming generation, and only a strong 
Government like that of the present Emperor can keep them 
in abeyance. Italy has twenty problems to deal with of a 
delicate kind, and the educated in Italy, who govern 
and guide the rest, are far more uncompromising in their 
politics and their ideas than the French statesman of the last 
forty years. Most of them have made up their minds as to 
the position which, in theory, a Catholic Church should hold, 
and they are not inclined to flinch or to hesitate about putting 
their theories into practice. The Porr has more than once 
characterized the floating politics of Northern Italy as a 
—_ disbelief in the immortality of the soul. Translated from 

erical verbiage into the language of ordinary life, the charge 
is not devoid of all shadow of foundation.” What the Pore 
means to say, if his Latin style were simpler and if he could 
but express himself as a man of the world, is that Italian 
statesmen are resolved to consider the interests of the Catholic 
hierarchy as second to 


the interests of the civil government. | 


This, in Papal language, is equivalent to forgetting that 

have immortal souls. The chief use of pe 
has been usually attained when those against whom they are 
directed have Ween insulted or annoyed; but the epigram in 
question is not worthless if it serves to remind spectators that 
there are many matters besides Rome which are likely to 
furnish materials for permanent warfare between a liberal Italy 
and a reactionary Church. 


The terror of internal commotion is a weapon which Catho- 
licism will always, if possible, keep suspended over the head 
of a revolutionizing State. Mexico, France, Italy, all sleep 
under this Damoclean sword. Nothing is more difficult to 
estimate than the power of the clerical party throughout the 
civilized world. It is clear that the Pore himself has no real 
notion how strong or how weak his friends are. Pious people 
are not invariably courageous, and clerical agitators at the 
last moment often discover the wide difference between at- 
tracting sympathy and being able to command action. M. DE 
Persicny, in his recent pamphlet, reminds the Vatican how 
strangely at the last elections it overrated its strength in the 
French provinces. Foreign critics may be pardoned for igno- 
rance of statistics which are, it seems, unknown even to those 
most immediately concerned. It is impossible, therefore, to pre- 
dict the amount of trouble which the Ultramontanists of Italy 
may yet cause in the new Kingdom. But inall probability the 
trouble will not be insuperable. The Papal partisans cannot 
be very numerous, or we should have heard more of them 
already ; and perhaps the Porr’s great army, like that of the 
Fenians, is less terrible in real life than upon paper. Sicily— 
and in a less degree Southern Italy—is evidently in an 
unsettled state; but brigands are likely to be unsettled and 
restless when the Government is making efforts to put them 
down. They cannot be as unsettled or as formidable as the 
Highlanders were before Scotland was quieted, and in ge 5 
or thirty years the brigandage of Italy may all resolve itse 
into a passion for wearing picturesque hats and going through 
a national dagger-dance once or twice a year. It will be a 
credit, perhaps, hereafter in the Naples world of fashion to 
have belonged to the family of some extinct bandit; 
but brigandage itself will only survive for the purpose 
of fancy balls. The diplomatic annoyances which are a 
consequence of the coldness between Italy and Rome ma’ 
be still more easily endured. The Zollverein will not admit 
Italy to commercial privileges, Austria does not recog- 
nise her, and Spain has taken time to consider whether a 
Spanish ambassador is to be sent to Florence. The Zollverein, 
by its churlishness, injures German commerce even more than 
Italian; Spain may not be condescending, but is scarcely 
likely to be dangerous or aggressive; and Austria’s non-recog- 
nition of Italy is not so threatening to the peace of Europe as 
Italy’s non-recognition of the Austrian tenure of Venetia. 
The success of the national subscription to the new loan is 
a proof of internal strength worth twenty diplomatic 
recognitions. The large sums subscribed in Milan and 
Turin are the fruit, no doubt, of foreign speculation. 
But Leghorn, Genoa, and the rest of Italy have contri- 
buted so largely that Europe must acknowledge with ad- 
miration that, whoever else believes in Italy, the Italians 
believe, at all events, in themselves. The transfer of the 
capital to Florence, which at one time seemed likely to be 
attended with civic excitement, has passed off with less dis- 
turbance than would in England attend the transfer of a 
Government dockyard. The Turinese are reconciling them- 
selves to their dreary provincial lot, and derive some consola- 
tion from the accounts of the correspondents who describe life 
in the new metropolis as supremely uncomfortable. The dis- 
contented admirers of the old Tuscan Court pitifully dwell on 
the miserable condition of a province in whose chief ci 
house-rent is doubling itself, while the price of labour is 
rising every month. Less misanthropical travellers observe 
with pleasure, wherever they turn, that Italy by spirited 
enterprise is developing her internal resources, and laying 
the foundation for future commercial and agricultural pros- 
perity. For the present, a constitutional monarchy is accepted 
as a necessity by all but the extreme of the revolution. 
The popularity of the Kine is never likely to be very great, 
except on the day after a battle, and Italy as yet can scarcely 
be said to be attached to a dynasty of which she has had so 
little experience. Victor Emmanvet, however, serves as a 
lay figure to represent the popular idea of a united, free, and 
powerful Italy ; and so long as he is true to the post assigned 
to him, Italy gains a good deal internally, as well as diploma- 
tically, by placing at her head a constitutional King. 
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AMERICA, 


‘HE Government of Washington has lost no time in 
despatching one of its most active and successful 
erals to complete the conquest of the Confederate States. 
t is scarcely probable that General Macruper or General 
Kirsy Suir will offer any serious resistance. The report of 
a Mexican alliance is absurd, for the Emperor Maxmitian 
has the strongest possible motive for avoiding a war, even if 
he had any plausible pretext of quarrel. Texas itself might 
have prolonged for some time a struggle for independence, if 
the State had seceded separately before the Union was pro- 
vided with an army or a navy; but the Confederate troops to 
the west of the Mississippi cannot exceed 30,000 or 40,000, 
while the Government of the United States could, if neces- 
sary, bring ten times the number into the field. The popu- 
lation, consisting perhaps of half a million, is far too scanty to 
furnish recruits, and the German section of the com- 
munity has always been opposed to slavery and seces- 
sion. It may probably be true that the State has 
thriven during the war by emigration from other South- 
ern regions, especially as the land frontier rendered the 
inhabitants comparatively indifferent to the blockade. Suc- 
cessful industry is not, however, conducive to desperate 
pugnacity, and in all probability General Sueripan’s duties 
will be confined to negotiaticn. 

It is for the interest of all parties that an unequal 
war should cease, and that the process of social and 
political reconstruction should commence without delay. It 
is said that the characteristic passion of the Americans for 
organizing elections has already displayed itself in a project 
for raising Mr. Cuase to the Presidency at the end of Mr. 
Jounson’s term. In default of a more practical object, the 
party is supposed to have adopted a demand for negro s' e 
as a distinguishing mark and as a pretext for agitation. The 
entire story is perhaps apocryphal, and there are many tasks 
more pressing than the concession of political rights to a 
subject race which has scarcely yet emerged from slavery. 
The generals in command of Southern districts find it 
more necessary to urge the negro to work than to 
invite him to vote, and the Presment, who has lived 
many years in a slave State, is probably free from 
extreme prejudices in favour of universal equality. In reply 
to an address from certain ns of colour, Mr. JomNson 
appeared to recur to Mr. Lincoin’s original project of a 
wholesale deportation of negroes to some region where they 
could live together far from the unequal companionship of | 
white Americans. The suggestion must have represented a_ 
consciousness of embarrassment rather than a deliberate | 
scheme. It will be necessary to provide the means of | 
governing the black population without interfering with their | 
personal freedom, and possibly American ingenuity may | 
be equal to the task. If it were practicable to collect | 
the whole coloured race in Florida or in Texas, the 
negroes would not improbably relapse in two or three genera- 
tions to the African barbarism of their kidnapped ancestors. 

ic assertions of the high capacity or of the perpetual | 
inferiority of the negroes are utterly worthless in default of 
sufficient experience. It is only certain that the Africans on 
their native soil have vegetated for centuries without per- 
ceptible improvement, and that, under masters of European — 
blood on the continent and islands of America, they have 
attained to a civilization which qualifies them for the humbler 
departments of civil and military life. The liberated slaves 
in the West Indies have enjoyed personal freedom and political 
rights for more than thirty years, and, as far as it is possible 
to ascertain the facts of their condition, they are orderly, 
peaceable, and indolent, approaching perhaps in moral and 
intellectual qualities to some of the most backward popu- 


lations of Northern Europe. The Americans will have hasty 


the opportunity of profiting by English experience, and 
they will probably adopt stringent measures for the prevention 
of pauperism and vagrancy. It is not impossible that some 
of the West Indian islands may eventually be abandoned by 
their white inhabitants, and, in the absence of a higher race, 
the artificial cultivation of the negroes would speedily wear 
itself out; but the Southern States will assuredly not be either 
surrendered or devoted to the benefit of the coloured popula- 
tion. No franchise which political parties may think it their 
interest to confer will persuade the Americans that the 
negroes are entitled to absolute equality with themselves. 
Any impartial and acute observer who had the opportunity of 
visiting the South would witness one of the most curious 
experiments in history. No account has been given of the | 
relations which ly exist between the negroes and their 

former owners. Except in the districts which were traversed — 


by the Northern armies, the slaves seem in almost all 
cases to have preserved their fidelity through the war. 
They are now suddenly emancipated without any under- 
standing on either side as to the future conditions of labour. 
A similar change in the Old World was spread over 
several centuries, and as the slaves in every instance 
through an intermediate stage of serfdom, it only remained to 
complete their liberty by the abolition of servile liabilities 
affecting their persons and property. The ers France, 
of Germany, and of Russia were landowners before they 
were freemen, and they constituted the entire population of 
their respective countries, with the exception of the gentry 
and the residents in the towns. American legislators 
and administrators have to deal with four millions of 
liberated slaves, residing among double their number of 
white men. The difference of colour and of race renders 
amalgamation, or the abolition of ancient distinctions, abso- 
lutely impossible. The slaves are now at liberty to refuse 
obedience to their former masters, but they have not an acre 
of land which they can call their own, and the Government 
will hesitate before it offers facilities for squatting. The pro- 
ducts of the Gulf States require a combination of labour, 
which cannot be supplied out by the willing or enforced 
industry of the negroes. The result of the war will scarcely 
be thought satisfactory if the cotton plantations which com- 
manded the markets of the world become deserts under the 
influence of emancipation. 

The adjustment of State rights will be almost as difficult as 
the solution of the problems affecting the negroes. In the 
flush of victory, it is natural that the dominant party should 
assume that the Union is henceforth to become a single 
centralized Commonwealth. There can be no doubt that the 
power of the Federal Government will be greatly and perma- 
nently enlarged, but the local administration must necessarily 
remain with the several States, even if the associations of the 
past could have been entirely obliterated by recent events. 
General Suerman probably is not the only prominent soldier 
or politician who was to restore all their 
previous powers to the States, on the sole condition of their 
return to their Federal allegiance. It will be long before an 
American at home ceases to describe himself as a citizen, not 
of the United States, but of New York, of Ohio, or of 
Virginia. There is no judicial or executive organization 
which can supply the want of State authority, and Con- 
gress itself has, under the Constitution, no means of re- 
medying the defect. For a time, the Southern States 
may be ruled by generals or mili governors; but even- 
tually State Governments must though 
perhaps they will only represent a small minority of the 
inhabitants. The amendment of the Constitution which will 
shortly be passed by the necessary majority of States, while 
the bulk of the citizens is still distranchised, only provides for 
the abolition of slavery, without enabling the Presipent or 
Congress to impose conditions, or to enact the necessary legis- 
lative measures. The reconstruction of Southern society must 
necessarily be entrusted to the Governments of the States, and 
it seems improbable that immigrants and deserters of the 
national cause will permanently overrule the genuine citizens. 
It is possible, however, that an arbitrary subdivision of pro- 

might effect a change in the political opinion 
of the South. The enormous powers which are vested by the 
Confiscation Acts in the Presipent may be used to effect a 
great economical revolution. 

As the lapse of time softens violent passions, it may be hoped 
that the desire of vengeance will rapidly subside. As might 
have been expected, the witnesses on the trial of the supposed 
assassins have entirely failed to implicate Mr. Jerrerson Davis 
in the murder of Mr. Lrxcotn. It may perhaps appear that the 
charge of an infamous crime may tend to promote the 
safety of the Confederate President. Although Mr. Jonson 
repeatedly declared that treason was more. criminal than 
murder, it is absurd to pretend that a great political and 
military struggle is in the nature of ordin felony. 
It was evident that the Presient could not literally believe 
his own proposition, as he hastened to strengthen the charge 
of treason by an imputation of a far more odious offence. 
It is not usual to accuse & burglar or highway-robber of a 
petty act of pilfering, and if Mr. Davis had really been guilty 
of assassination it would have been immaterial to inquire 
whether he had also incurred the penalties of treason. The 
inevitable failure of the more serious charge will tend to 
produce a reaction in favour of the accused, notwithstanding 
the persistent efforts of the Republican newspapers to revenge 
themselves by the death of the defeated chief of the secession. 
At the trial, it will undoubtedly be ruled that 1 of 
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definition of treason ; but the judge and the jury will be fully 
aware that, if Mr. Jerrerson Davis was teehnically a traitor, his 
legal guilt was shared by several millions of his countrymen, in- | 
cluding some persons not less able or conspicuous than himself. | 
General Lex also levied war against the Federal Government | 
in pursuance of a duty which he considered paramount and © 
irresistible. It is idle to ask whether Mr. Davis was a pro- 
moter of secession, for, by the Constitution of the United 
States, retirement from the Federation, if not followed by 
actual war, would not be even nominally treasonable. The 
Americans are essentially good-natured and humane, and if | 
they have time for reflection they can scarcely fail to perceive 
the gross injustice of terminating a long series of great cam- 
paigns by a vindictive execution. 


THE FINANCES OF FRANCE. 


a laborious Report in which the Budget Commission of 
the Corps Législatif presents its view of the finances of | 
France is in some respects a hopeful document. Considering | 
the infinitesimal power which is possessed by the Assembly, | 
the unabated zeal with which the ideas of financial prudence | 
are urged year after year is extremely creditable; and it is even 
now possible that, by persistently making use of all the privi- 
leges accorded to it, the French Parliament may gradually 
acquire that control over the public expenditure which can 
alone constitute it a real authority in the State. Even an 
Imperial Government is subject to a certain influence from 
these annual sermons on economy, and if the tone of the pre- 
sent,as of many previous reports, ismodified by a consciousness 
of weakness, its substance is a more or less effective protest — 
against the costly tendencies of Napoleonic administration. 

It is in the nature of things that M. O’Qu:n should magnify 
the progress which he discovers towards a really sound 
system, but his congratulations are not wholly without foun- 
dation. The epoch of a balanced budget, it is true, has not 
yet arrived, but the last few years of approximate peace have 
shown appreciable signs of improvement. The annual deficit 
which is a normal element in every rectified budget does 
tend to diminish. In 1860 it reached a total of nearly 
5,000,0001., which grew in the next year to 6,500,000/. ; but 
in 1862.the deficiency fell to 1,500,000/., and in 1863 to 
1,000,0001. ‘The final result of the year 1864 is now put at 
about the same figure, and some sort of surplus is, of course, 
hoped for at the end of the current year, on the assumption, 
however, that it will be practicable to withdraw the expedi- 
tionary army from Mexico, and that the usual unforeseen 
contingencies shall not arise. Accustomed as we are in 
England to some 2,000,000l. of surplus annually, these suc- 
cessive deficits in a period of peace and prosperity would not 
seem very encouraging, but all estimates are comparative; 
and M. O’Qu1n is justified in the observation that the situation 
is relatively satisfactory, though not completely normal. A 
consideration of the state of the floating debt is perhaps less 
favourable. ‘The amount of 40,000,000/., which so alarmed 
M. Foutp on his first assumption of office, was again almost 
reached at the end of 1863, when a reduction of 12,000,000/. 
was proposed to be effected by the loan of that amount. The 
loan has been got in, and reinforced moreover by other 
operations partaking of the same character, by drawing on 
future resources; but the floating debt has a marvellous 
power of recuperation, and has sprung up again to more 
than 32,000,000/, The upward movement is, however, less 
rapid than it has been, and this affords a legitimate though 
qualified ground of co; ion, Even from the wonderful 
juggle by which the sinking fund is made to play any part that 
may be desired, it is found possible to extract a measure 
of hope. It is true that the fund is a sinking fund only 
in name, and that no part of it is applied towards the reduc- 
tion of debt; but then it used to be the practice to carry it all 
to the credit of the Ordinary Budget, while now the lion’s share 
goes to defray what are called extraordinary expenses. ‘The 
true explanation of this, no doubt, is that the really extraordi- 


shape of remnants of loans, repayments from Spain, contribu- 
tions from China, and the like; are in great measure ex- 
hausted, and that it is absolutely n to find some 
further means of balancing an expenditure which is theo- 
retically optional, though in reality as much an inevi- 
table part of the annual - outgoings as the regular items 
of the Ordinary Budget. This fact is not wholly unap- 
preciated in M. O’Quin’s able Report, and he has the 
courage to denounce the symmetrical arrangements of a 


French Budget which Mr. Guapsrone so much admires 


levying war against the United States corresponds to the | as little else than a delusion. ‘The so-called optional expen- 


diture of the Extraordinary Budget has, as the Commis- 
sion gravely observes, a tendency rather to increase than to 
diminish. The guaranteed interest payable to the railway 
companies is increasing rapidly, and the grants in aid of muni- 
cipal expenses are equally vigorous in their growth. On the 
other hand, the windfalls available to meet this outlay are 
steadily diminishing, and the resulting deficit has much the 
same effect as if it occurred in the Ordinary Budget. As a 
relief to this gloomy prospect, it is announced as a cheerful 
fact that supplementary credits have not been so large of late 
as in former years. They have actually fallen, since 1362, 
from 10,000,000/. to less than 6,000,000/., and are calculated 
for 1865 at no more than 3,500,000 The complete 
remedy for the evils which are still complained of is 
frankly enough stated by the t as by former Com- 
missions, and with as much probability of influencing the 
Emperror’s policy. Once more the sage advice is offered to 
renounce warlike enterprises, in order to devote the resources 
of the country to the productive works of peace. Political 
and financial considerations are presented as combining to 
encourage the wish that the speedy pacification of Mexico 
may bring that unpopular enterprise to a conclusion, and, 
with a pardonable suppression of truth, the Assembly is con- 
gratulated on the imaginary fact that no new expense can 
henceforth be incurred without its sanction, and reminded, per- 
haps ironically, that even so great a matter as the rebuilding 
of a public office is submitted to Parliamentary approval. 


In one respect, the retrospect of the past year is less favour- 
able than usual. A steady growth of revenue has been 


almost as marked in France as in this country, though the 


result in the shape of an annual surplus is effectually excluded 
by the practice of crediting the Extraordinary Budget with. 


the problematical excess anticipated from the ordinary taxes. 
This year, however, the excess has turned into a deficiency, 
and though this is partly explained by the additional credits 
allowed in the collection of the Sugar-duties, it seems to be 
in some degree attributable to a check (most probably of a 
temporary kind) in the commercial prosperity of the country. 
The theme of military retrenchment, which is the stock re- 
source of a small school of our own politicians, is with more 
reason annually dwelt upon by the representatives of the 
French Assembly. With a neat appeal to the national com- 
placency, it is suggested that no country has so little to dread 
from a reduction of its standing army as one whose children 
are converted by the first summons to arms into soldiers whom 
no people can resist. What the financial future of the Empire 
may be depends mainly on the accidents of diplomacy and 
the caprices of an absolute ruler; but if nothing untoward 
should occur on the side of Mexico, and if the Emprror’s 
taste for war should be really extinguished or mitigated, there 
are symptoms in the present situation of a gradual approach 
to a more stable system of finance. It seems even to be con- 
ceivable that, at some more or less distant period, a real 
surplus may reward the patient expectation of France, though 
the fact that a minute balance appears on the right side of the 
estimates affords little ground for anticipating the immediate 
attainment of this desirable end. The ultimate object of all 
retrenchment, the reduction of taxation, does not appear as 
yet to be an object of reasonable hope. A complete return 
published in the Moniteur, with the report of the Commission, 
shows what has been done in this respect since the year 
1848. In these seventeen years the total amount of taxes 
remitted as nearly as possible balances the new charges im- 
posed—a circumstance in striking contrast with the vast re- 
ductions which have been made in the same period in our own 
taxation. It ought to have a beneficial influence on the pro- 
gress of political economy in France to find that the English 
Treaty of Commerce is set down as bringing to the Treasury an 
increase of income, though the less one-sided bargain with Italy 
is said up to the present time to have diminished the revenue. 
The broad result, however, is that with substantially the same 
burden of taxation as in the last days of the OrLEans dynasty, 
the contributions of the people have required the aid of the 
vast loans which have been successively raised under the Em- 
ire to bring them up to the level of the average expenditure. 
ar, of course, has to account for a considerable portion 
of the deficiency; but the regular revenue is so nicely 
balanced against a minimum expenditure which is always 
exceeded in the years of greatest tranquillity as to afford to the 
natives of France very little hope of that constant diminution 
of taxation which we are in the habit of regarding almost as a 
matter of right. 
The present position of affairs is truthfully enough described 
by the Commission as a picture in which signs of real im- 
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provement are balanced by countervailing shadows. The 
value of this estimate consists much less in any prospects 
it may hold out of a more decided advance hereafter than in 
the evidence it affords of the practical good sense which the 
Corps Legislatif has invariably shown in relation to finance. 
Confined as its action is within an area theoretically large 
enough, but in fact extremely limited, it has not wasted its 
efforts in frantic attempts to grasp a control not yet 
within its reach. At the same time, it has never ceased 
to manifest its desire for economy and peace, and has 
seldom let slip an opportunity of pressing its financial 
views upon a Government which, with all its uncontrolled 
power, is not wholly insensible to expressions of popular feel- 
ing. It is only by slow growth from small beginnings that 
representative assemblies attain to real authority; and 
however much we may be disposed to smile at the 
deference with which Imperial errors are deprecated, 
and the excessive gratitude with which every trifling 
reformation is welcomed, it is doubtful, to say the least, 
whether the patient and gentle remonstrances which alone 
are ventured on may not be the most promising means 
of attaining that financial control which even official can- 
didates learn to desire, however willingly they may yield in 
matters of policy to the Imperial will. The quiet criticism of 
past years has not been entirely without influence on the 
budgets which have just been passed in review; and as time 
consolidates the privileges of the Assembly, it is possible that 
on this slight foundation a solid power may, even if the 
Imperial system should survive, be ultimately built up. 


THE BEAR-GARDEN,. 


lng ~ present Session has not been important in many ways. 
But there have been two noteworthy facts connected with 
it, which form a melancholy prognostication of the character 
of future Sessions. One of these facts is, that Lord Pa.- 
MERSTON’s attendances have been very scanty; and the other 
is, that scenes of disreputable tumult have been of singularly 
frequent occurrence. No one can blame Lord Patuerston for 
the irregularity of his attendance. He has devoted his life, as 
few men have, to the public service ; and it is no wonder if, in 
his eighty-first year, his energies begin to flag. Moreover, 
he has been suffering under serious illness. The consequence 
has been, that in the interval between Easter and Whitsun- 
tide, usually the busiest period of the Session, he has very 
rarely appeared in the House of Commons at five o'clock 
to answer questions. It is remarkable that, coincidently 
with his absence, the unruliness of the House has risen 
to an unexampled height. The tumult in which the Lorp- 
ApvocaTE was silenced in the debate on the Reform 
Bill, and that in which Mr. Kyicur was silenced in the 
debate on the Union Chargeability Bill, were worthy of a 
Transatlantic Assembly. More excuse may be made for 
the uproar which invariably accompanies the utterances of 
Mr. Wuattey and Mr. Darsy Grirriras. But there will be 
Waa ters and GrirFiTHsEs in every Parliament, even though 
they may imitate their great prototypes only at a respectful 
distance. The disorder which their appearance excites is not 
to be justified upon the ground that it checks the evil. Upon 
most speakers, no doubt, a chorus of yells would exert a 
deterrent influence. It would warn them that their oratory 
was far from being acceptable, and the warning would be 
attended to. Men who like to thrust their remarks upon an 
unwilling audience are happily not common. But it is clear 
that the two offenders in question are an exception to every 
rule. The stentorian though inarticulate signification of Par- 
liamentary dislike glances off their mental cuticle as a bullet 
does off the hide of a rhinoceros. It does not disturb the 
current of their thoughts, or make their words halt more 
than they do by nature. The punishment, therefore, loses 
its justification, because it fails of its effect. Sentencing 
Mr. Wuattey to be coughed down is like sentencing a 
tortoise to be flogged. The penal uproar may strain the 
throats of members, or it may injure the dignity of Par- 
liament, but its infliction is wholly painless to those against 
whom it is levelled. If members desire to obtain relief 
from the torment which they appear to feel so keenly, 
there is nothing open to them but to subscribe to get 
up an opposition at Devizes and at Peterborough. The error, 
however, of fancying that shouting would relieve them is 
venial, and the severity of the infliction was a point not open 
to controversy. But no such excuse was available in the 
case of the Loxp-Apvocate and Mr. Knicut, who very seldom 
trouble the House of Commons. 

‘The significant feature in these disturbances is that they 


occur whenever Lord Patmerston is away. A similar 

tumult, equally discreditable and uncontrollable, took place 

upon the vote for purchasing the Exhibition building. On 

that occasion, as on this, Lord Patwerston was laid up with 

the gout. The time cannot be far distant when he must be 
permanently absent. The question naturally suggests itself, 

whether the House of Commons is consequently to be a per- 
manent bear-garden. No one except the Premier has at 
present the power of controlling it. It laughs at Sir 

George Grey, and Mr. GtapsTone irritates it to an 
ungovernable The Speaker makes little or no 
effort to restrain it, but, as he invariably fails when 
he does make the attempt, his inactivity is probably 
judicious. But the cause probably lies deeper than the im- 
perfections of individuals. It is certainly true that there is 
very little hero-worship in the present House of Commons.. 
The bump of veneration has almost entirely disappeared from 
the Parliamentary skull. And this defect may be due either 
to a native want of the quality, or to an absence of worthy 
objects on which to exercise it. But the main cause of the 
want of discipline in the House seems to be, not so much the 
absence (setting aside the Premier) of any one who 
possesses a personal ascendancy over it, as its own in- 
ternal disorganization. It is the disease of modern politics 
showing itself in another form. The parties in the House 
are no longer regiments acting under the orders of recog- 
nised commanders to attain given objects; on the contrary, 
they display all the impulsiveness and caprice of mobs. A 
tumult which had some great political object in view might. 
be irregular, or even calamitous; but it would nat tend to 
cover the House with ridicule. The tumults of the present 
Session have no object beyond the moment's whim. They 
are not among the moves of the game by which a great cause 
is to be won or lost. They are simply the inarticulate expression 
of some preference or dislike for some particular speaker. They 
are as little indicative of deliberate intention, or amenable to. 
reason, as similar breaches of demeanour on the part of the 
“ gods” at Astley’s. They are the Saturnalia of those who 
are most improperly called “silent members.” It is on 
these occasions that the silent member triumphs. He gives 
absolute law to those to whom he must ordinarily submit. 
He must vote in the main upon the side to which his con- 
stituency have elected him. He must sit and listen in 
tolerable patience to the great orators of the House as long 
as they choose to talk to him. But in a House of Commons 
uproar all distinctions of standing or intellect are levelled. 
It is the rule of pure numbers. Government by vocife- 
ration is eminently democratic, for the victory is to those, 
and to those alone, whom nature has endowed with the most 
enduring lungs. 

The mass of the more thoughtful members of the House of 
Commons appear to tolerate these disturbances with great 
equanimity. They can hardly have reflected upon the conse- 
quences to which such scenes are likely to lead. Nothing can 
be more dangerous to the position of the House of Commons 
than to surrender into the Seas of the majority the power of 
suppressing discussion at its pleasure. For some time the 
practice may go no further than to silence speakers who 
may happen to be unpopular. But after a certain interval 
the analogy will be extended from persons to opinions. Those 
who are accustomed to shout down the speakers they do not 
like will soon come to dislike every speaker who expresses 
unpalatable opinions. It is true that noise of sufficient volume 
to extinguish a debate may be produced even by a small 
minority, if it be resolute. If the majority use their lungs 
oppressively, the ee may use them obstructively in self- 
defence. But such a mode of constitutional protection will not 
tend to promote sound legislation, or to increase the respect 
paid to the House of Commons. In truth, the liberty of tur- 
bulence allowed to members in that House is even now the 
wonder—perhaps it would be more just to say the scorn—of 
foreigners. It is the necessary alternative of the cléture, for 
without it debates could never be brought to a conclusion ; 
but it is a liberty which will produce evils much worse than 
the cléture, if it is exercised with as little discretion as has 
been shown in the last six weeks. It seems to be generally 
agreed that the evil has tended to increase under the present 
Speakership. The ascendancy, however, which Lord EversLey 
exercised over the House of Commons was a phenomenon so 
peculiar that it is not likely to be reproduced; and, after all, 
the remedy against such excesses must be found rather in the 
good sense of the House itself than in the more stringent exer- 
cise of the authority of the Chair. 
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THE ELEVATION OF THE MASSES. 


M® GLADSTONE has been down to Chester to help his son, 
and has told his son’s possible constituents that he has in- 
structed him to pronounce himself decidedly on the Liberal side. 
And he has explained what he means by the Liberal as opposed to 
the Conservative side. The Liberal, he says, is the man who trusts 
the people as far as he thinks prudent, and the Conservative is the 
man who mistrusts the people as much as he dare. If this is 
so, we do not hesitate to say that we, like Mr. Gladstone junior, 
are Liberals. It sounds much better, and is much better, to 
trust the people as far as is prudent, than to mistrust the 
people as far as is safe. But when we have trusted the 
people, what is to come next? What can we do for them, 
or what can they do for themselyes? Mr. Gladstone pointed, 
in his vague apy way, to a real difference, not so 
much of opinion, as of feeling. In the discussion of political 
matters there is no great difference between Liberals and Conser- 
vatives. But there is a great difference in the mode in which they 
respectively approach political discussion. A Conservative wishes 
to conserve the existing scheme of English society, and to improve, 
by carrying further, what exists of good in it. A Liberal does not 
look so much to the conservation of what exists as to the elevation 
of the masses, It is very desirable, therefore, that persons of all 
ies in England should set themselves to consider in what sense, 

if any, the masses can be elevated, and how far this elevation can 
be produced by the direct conscious intervention of sympathizing 
friends. The elevation of the masses means very much what “ pro- 
gress ” does, and how far is progress possible? It sounds very fine 
to picture an rp state of things in which every human being 
is wise, learned, elegant, comfortable, and spiritually-minded. But 
this is a dream quite outside of waking realities. There will, so 
far as we can see, always be in old countries poor, ignorant, coarse 
people. Occupations must go on which we cannot conceive a 
superior creature filling. As long as pork is eaten, pigs must be 
iiNted ; and as long as pigs are killed, there must be pork-butchers. 
Now there is just as much apparent chance of the sky turning 
permanently a bright chocolate colour as of a pork-butcher being 
ordinarily a wise, learned, elegant, holy man. We feel that to 
the end of time there will p na be ground for a charitable 
hope that an allowance will be made for the shortcomings cf pork- 
butchers. If the human race lasted till the largest granite boulder 
ever discoverable had been wasted away into dust by the action 
of the elements, there is no reasonable hope that the ordinary 

rk-butcher would be even on the level of our present Mr. 

halley, and so we must not expect the elevation of the 
masses to mean anything very glorious and rosy and celestial. 
Daily labour, or something equivalent to it, will probably 
continue until ceases to be tenanted by Anglo- 
Saxons, who ever now, according to the best critics, have 
never existed. if men are to spend all the best hours 
of every day in the absorbing pursuit of the necessaries of 
life, too much must not be expected of them. There is only 
a certain point which ty bees possibly reach. Strong manual 
labour, such as laying in-pipes in stiff clay, followed b 
beer and tobacco, is not and never can be compatible wi 
a profound study of the differential calculus. Once more, 
then, how far can the masses be elevated? and it seems to us 
that the only sensible answer is to say that possibly the elevation 
might go so far that what is now the favourable exception among 
labourers might become the type. It is conceivable that the 
ordinary agricultural labourer of England might be, at some 
distant date, on a par with the favoured — or gamekeeper 
of our present system. To any one who knows English country 
life this may sound a wild dream, but we cannot shake out hope 
from the human breast, and we will not abandon this fair vision 
of progress until experience shows it to be impracticable. 

‘his is, however, not expecting anything so wild and beautiful 
that good sense recoils from it at once. There is nothing very 
exaggerated in supposing that, in some brighter and more blissful 
century, the ordinary English labourer ro 4 be like what the 
gardener with a pound a week is now—tolerably sober, me pee 
ing, church-going, with a pride in his family and himself, and 
an independence of look and bearing which bes @ conscious- 
ness that he is well worth his wages. How is this consummation, 
so very far off from anything we see now, to be attained or 
approached? What are practically the means of elevating the 
masses? These means may be reduced, we think, under three 
heads. We may, in the first place, change the economical position 
of the poor, and of all means of elevating them this is the 
most certain and effectual. If things can but be so arranged 
that the poor man gets more wages than he did before, that taxa- 
tion falls more lightly on him while it yet falls fairly on all, and 
that he can direct his energies from one channel of production into 
another with facility, we have given him a great chance of rising, 
and making hi and those belonging to him better and happier. 
The repeal of the Corn Laws, the encouragement of emigration, 
the readjustment of taxation, have all been powerful agencies by 
which an approach to this end has been made in our time. Some- 
times the means which ve cme proves to have been most con- 
ducive to the end have been adopted consciously, and some- 
times they have been adopted unconsciously. Sir Robert Peel, 
when he abandoned his party to cheapen the poor man’s bread, 
moe ogg before himself what he was gaining and what he was 
losing. He gave up a most comfortable political position, and much 
present ease and honour, in order that poor men might blesg him 


and posterity might honour him. Mod be wiehe, he might have 
Pom high that he would have been the angel on whose side 
Mr. Disraeli would have wished to have been. But he forewent this 
brilliant position, and preferred to try to elevate the masses, Mr. 
Gladstone, of all.living statesmen, has done the most to follow in 
his steps, and to devise and carry measures to raise the 
poor man, and therefore, in spite of his undeniable unpopularity in 
the House, he has a strong hold on the country, and has a mastery 
over the Liberal party, which may away from him, but 
which is at present unrivalled. ot that this is saying 
much, for his next conspicuous rival is Sir George Grey; 
but still the cause as well as the quantity of his political 
celebrity deserves to be considered. And yet the greatest 
economical changes in favour of the poor are perhaps those that 
are produced by persons who do good in an unconscious and 
indirect way. No one change has done so much for the English 
poor as the construction ofrailways. That he has the power of get- 
ting away from where he is makes the poor man in every way more 
independent ; and the self-reliance of the poor, although exceeding] 

i ble to see emake especially among the women, an 
more particularly the young women of the poor, is yet one of 
the most precious qualities they can or without it th 
could never pass to the great gardener ideal which, if all is 
lies before them. 

In the second place, direct help of a social, moral, intellectual and 
religious kind may be given to the poor. Those who are better off, 
more instructed, and wiser than they are, may do something for 
them, It is often assumed that this is the only mode of 
helping the poor, and we venture to think considerable harm has 
flowed from this assumption; but at any rate, this mode of helping 
them is indispensable. If the rich ceased to care for the poor, 
society would instantly retrograde. Churches must be built, hos- 
pitals maintained, schools opened and supervised. Vi do not 
grow better by persons having theories about them, but by persons 
working in them. There are a thousand channels in which a 
zealous intelligent man who wishes to benefit the poor of a parish 
can benefit them, if he has time and discretion, and a recogni 

ition. And it is in this respect that the Established Church of 

England shines by the side of all other religious communities, 
There are many anomalies in the or of the Establish- 
ment, but it does do immense practical good in parishes ; 
and it does it by not having too spiritual a view of human 
life. It provides men who are willing and very fairly competent 
to take the lead in the dry uninviting details of parochial life, the 
phases of which are very miscellaneous, and by no means wholly 
of a spiritual kind. We cannot at present conceive any way in 
which the beneficial operation of the ess country Mon A 
could be replaced, if the position of the Church were changed. 
It might be possible to get the same amount, or even a greater 
amount, of spiritual instruction, but it would scarcely be possible 
to get the same amount of honourable, disinterested, parochial 
leadership. But although direct help must be given to the poor 
if they are to be elevated, yet the mode in which the help is 
given will necessarily depend on the theory of the proper position 
of the poor which is generally held, and the ordinary views of 
Englishmen on this head a perhaps be changed with advan- 

. There is reason to think they will be changed, when the 
third set of influences affecting the poor come into more active 
operation than at present. 

By this third set of influences, we mean all those which are 


dependent on direct political changes made with the = 8 object 


of elevating the poor. The Liberals in general that there 
are such political ¢ possible, while the Conservatives assert 
that the object,to be attained is of doubtful value in itself, and 
certainly not worth the risk which must be run before it can be 
attained. This constitutes a real deep division of parties, and 
This Session the battle 
been fought on the Union Ch ility Bill. There has been 
much bitter feeling about this, and the motives and views of the 
landowners have been perhaps too harshly criticized. It is much 
fairer and better to look at acknowledged as of a system, 
and as illustrations of a general theory, than as affording a basis of 
denunciation against particular landlords. Sir Baldwin Leighton, 
for example, stated that on his estate a workman had to come 
eight miles to work, and that he as landlord would not let 
this man have a cottage near his work because he did not 
bear a character that Sir Baldwin quite approved. This was 
given as an illustration of the good motives on which landlords 
really act when they seem to ignorant outsiders to be harsh 
and cruel. The man was good enough to be employed and paid, 
but he was just so far imperfect that Sir Baldwin thought it proper 
to make him walk eight unnec milesaday. And if a land- 
lord is a wise being, een by Providence to guide, come and 
te the poor, Sir win was quite right. But this opens a 
wide question. It may be urged that a political system which 
gives one man the power of seying to another, that although he is 
not punishable by the law, ugh he commits no assignable 
offence, although he comes to work regularly and earns his wa, 
he is to be ordered by an inexorably just being to walk two thousan: 
unnecessary miles every year, is a very bad system. The power of 
the owner of the soil to punish what he (perhaps reasonably) 
considers faults, will seem to many minds perfectly preposterous, 
and they will think that the political distribution of land in 
England must have very enormous advantages, to counterbalance 
so glaring an evil. The franchise, again, ought undoubtedly to be 
wile w:tnods of elevating the poor. Perhaps those who wish it 
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in any striking and obvious way. Tossing votes m 
ze tensed to boys cannot do them nrech good. But an 
extension of the franchise, so contrived as to be an encouragement 
to saving and industry, would tend indisputably to elevate the 
poor, provided that the best and most enterprising of the 
poor were kept up to thinking that a vote is a privilege 
and an honour. It is not our business to devise schemes of 
this kind in detail ; but it is hard to understand how any one 
can deny that some scheme of the sort might contribute to the 
elevation of the poor, unless he sets out with the theory that 
it is not the elevation of the poor, but the conservation of the 
existing order of English society, that is the great end to be kept 
in view. 


THE PLEASURES OF INTOLERANCE. 


HE people in whom nature or education has implanted an 
easy and tolerant temper scarcely know of how much and 
what peculiarly intense delight they are depriving themselves. 
They hear hostile opinions, and witness conduct of which they do 
not wholly approve, without any burning anxiety to punish or 
convert the offender. They can endure without impatience any 
amount of difference of sentiment on the part of those around 
them as to all imaginable subjects. They are unwilling to believe 
that truth has never any other aspect than that which is presented 
to themselves, and is never to be found out of the track in which 
they are content to seek their own portion of it. There is a mild 
comfort in such a state of mind, it must be confessed. It makes the 
world go a little easier with us. Philosophy has taught that truth 
can only come out of the conflict of antagonistic opinions. Religion, 
too, enjoins upon us the practice of o— as the chief of virtues. 
And it is rather soothing to find oneself living in harmony with 
the conclusions of philosophy, and in obedience to the precepts of 
religion. But what are these tepid delights compared with the 
fiery joys of intolerance and persecution? An ox browsing in a 
meadow is comfortable enough, but his pleasures of life are un- 
speakably tame and mean when compared with the fierce 
euergetic delights of a panther or a hyena. The sweets of 
brotherly love are all very well in their way, but they 
are unendurably insipid to those who have accustomed their 
palates to the sweets of hatred and malice and all uncharitable- 
ness. The pleasure of forgiving an enemy may satisfy a mild 
and lukewarm nature. The pleasure of hunting him down, and 
reviling him, and calumniating his name, and surrounding him 
with manner of torments, is much more gratifying to men 
and women of high spirit. No conviction is worth the name 
unless it is strong enough to make a man go through fire and 
water to punish all who do not share it with him. To take as 
much trouble as possible to form your own opinions aright, and 
then to leave others alone to go through the same process on 
their own account, is poor work indeed. There is no excitement 
in this—no room for that animosity and spitefulness and bad 
language which make the profession of the fervent proselytiser or 
the intolerant partisan so genuinely pleasurable, 

How thoroughly happy, for instance, Dean Close must have 
felt last Sunday afternoon! First of all, he was just about to 
set off for the three months’ holiday with which he annually 
recruits a frame that is exhausted by deep thought, by the 
acquirement of new learning, and by dealing faithfully with the 

le of Carlisle. A man of the mere commonplace sort would 
tn been in rather a kindly, genial humour on such an occa- 
sion, Himself having the prospect of a long spell of leisure 
and enjoyment, he would very likely have encouraged those 
whom he left behind to seek, in their own fashion, whatever 
enjoyment they could get. But Dr. Close is by no means a 
commonplace man. Not even the excitement of his own 
rospective pleasure could induce him for one day to relax 
is vigilant hostility to the pleasures of other tg Per- 
haps he fancied that the id of their 


except for Deans. So he resolved to leave his potty maledictien 
upon all who should venture to avail themselves of the holiday, 


uite  & All communicants should separate 
wor 
ministers of God in e successive rotested against the 
leasures of the world.” ‘bob 
unting, and tobacco 
than any of these is horse-racing. Faithful ministers have pro- 
tes 


ty pleasures such as those with which they would 
be annoyed here in the course of a few weeks—a kind of pleasure 
which seemed to be almost unmitigatedly evil, the base of which 
is gambling.” Observe the veracious inferences which this con- 


_ tains. First, it isa guilty pleasure to watch horses run, And 


secondly, it is impossible to take an interest in the running of 
the horses without gambling. “The attraction of the race- 


"Change or any other business in the world.” By the “ business 
of Change” “Dr. Close probabl means commercial 


tting man. ’C 


evils.” “Was there ever a race-course 

drunkenness and without swearing?” Was there ever a race- 
course without profligacy, without seduction?” It would 
scarcely have occurred to our unassisted imagination that a race- 
course was @ specially convenient spot for this last form of pro- 
fligacy, but of course Dr. Close measures his words with 3 
He would not think of saying anything for which he had not good 
authority. He has ascertained, we presume, that at Goodwood, 
for example, or Ascot, a race never unattended by “ pro- 
fligacy” and “seduction.” And the Dean is not out an 
overflowing Christian charity. Let us pause to admire the 
benign candour with which he admits that “there may be 
people who go and don’t do these things.” It is just possible 

t a man now and then to a race without gambling, 
or getting drunk, or swearing, or pepe’ a seduction, 
or being profligate. | What relief it is to know that, out 
of the thousands who went to Epsom on a 
there were a few whom Dr. Close would acquit of bein, 5 eras 
and profligates! But these few ought to withdraw. Horse-raci 
will then 5 a in its true light, “ destructive both of soul 
cy “ It is impossible to drink the cup of the Lord and partake 
in these guilty pleasures.” Dr. Close “ would undertake to say 
that out of the thousands who the race-course the very 
smallest proportion ever came to the Lord’s table. They dare 
not.” This assertion, again, must be assumed to be the result of 
careful observation. “ It proved what he said.” Dr. Close says 
two things, each proving the other, just as you choose. Races 
are wicked, because scarcely anybody who goes to them ever takes 
the sacrament. Or else, they don’t go to the sacrament because 
races are wicked. “They cannot drink of the cup of the Lord and 
the cup of devils; they drink of the cup of devils and they dare 
not drink of the cup of God.” 

Dr. Close’s feelings, after delivering this tremendous testimony, 
must have been enviable beyond description. It is not 
every man who could thus protest ‘against the pleasures of the 
world, more especially the guilty pleasure of going to a race. The 
charity that thinketh no evil has no attractions for Dean Close’s 
soaring spirit. Ordinary folks would argue that, after all, human 
beings may have been meant to have snatches of enjoyment now 
and then—that pleasure really has some place in the scheme of 
things. They might even find some gratification in the thought 
of their neighbours having pleasure of a kind which they them- 
selves do not relish. But this is a pallid and neutral sort of 
gratification compared with that ape by a ferocious divine, 
who takes the opportunity of a farewell sermon to let loose a 
torrent of exaggerated abuse and theological bad lan 
Vehemently damning sins you have no mind to is one of 
sweetest and most exhilarating exercises in the world. 

But if it has its own exceeding joys, the intolerant and per- 
secuting spirit has also its own sorrows. Those who have never 
felt the delight of imprecating all kinds of mischief on the heads 
of their enemies can scarcely appreciate the bitterness of seei 
their enemies occasionally get out of the reach of the mischief 
The Record, for example, has been largely favoured. There has 
been a deal of heresy abroad in these latter days, and the 
Record has not been wanting to the occasion. Pious moani 
and religious vituperation have been poured out of ample vials 
upon the heads of all heresiarchs, and rationalists, and Puseyites, 
and Papists. This is very delicious, but still it is not everything. 
A most truly shocking incident has just happened, and we 
every reader's sympathy for our afflicted <n At the 
official dinner oo on the Queen’s birthday by the Colonial 
Secretary, several of the Colonial Bishops were t, 
them was the Bishop of Natal. His presence was bad, but it was 
not the worst. It is customary for the senior bishop to be asked 
to say grace at these festivities. Our readers will guess the hor- 
rible conclusion. It is almost too sorrowful to be told. Dr. Colenso 
was the senior bishop, oll +: Te Colenso said grace’ Comment 
on this appalling event would be quite superfluous. The infamous 
and despicable German rationalist, whom our contemporary justly 
holds up to ing contempt, may insinuate that the fack 
man having dou ted whether Moses was the author of the 
Pentateuch is no reason why he should be less thankful than 
other people for his dinner. The logical answer to so feeble a 
pone is obvious. The man who ventures to think differently 

m Dr. Close and the Record has no business to have any dinner 
at all. In fact, it may be questioned whether dinner in any case 
is not one of those “ pleasures of the world” which ought to be 
pee, against and dealt faithfully with. But though Dr. 

lenso has had the audacity to or ove for his dinner, still 
deal to be very grateful for in the present state of 
ry 2 is yet balm in Gilead. There are several triumphs 
of the good cause to record. A “ Puseyite” clergyman has been 
publicly accused of murdering one or two ladies, in order to get 
their money. He has also reviled unceasingly for a space 
of five or six weeks for having betrayed a poor innocent 
young lady, whom he worked into a belief that she had 

her brother. Thirdly, he has been knocked down and 
severely maltreated by three ruffians in the public streets, simply 
becauge he takes one view of the doctrine and practice of 
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Church and the three ruffians take another. Fourthly, another 
“ Puseyite ” clergyman in the same town was tipped off a table, and 
overwhelmed with water-bottles, tumblers, inkstands, and candle- 
sticks; his coat was torn off his back, and he was nearly hustled 
to death by a yelling and struggling mob, There is something 
remarkably soothing in all this. It is a striking and unimpeach- 
able testimony to the progress of vital godliness among the people. 
We see how a generous Protestantism softens manners, nor permits 
them to be fierce. It shows that the nation is not utterly sunk in 
the slough of Latitudinarianism and Tractarianism. A trampled 
Puseyite, with a coat in and a black eye, is a beautiful proof 
that what Mr. Maurice the great heart of the people is sound 
and in the right place. Besides, knocking Tractarians off tables 
and calling a race-course a cup of devils are infinitely pleasanter 
and inspiriting than to have to trouble one’s self about such little 
matters as facts and arguments. 


PRIVACY. 


N?2 nation sacrifices so much for privacy as the English. It is 
not too much to say that the passion for it multiplies more 
than twofold the expenses of living, and even outweighs in some 
cases the fear of positive danger to life. For the sake of it, every 
man must have his vwn house to himself, and consequently a 
propriates to himself four or five times as much ground as is a 
necessary to support the amount of house-room he requires. In 
the country, the taste is natural and harmless; in London, it 
enhances extravagantly the rate of house-rent, besides extending 
most inconveniently the area of the town. Every purpose either of 
comfort or convenience would be fully answered by the far cheaper 
wg which prevails in Paris, and to some extent in Edinburgh. 
the difference between going out upon a common staircase, 
when you open your front door, and going out into a common 
street, is sufficient to persuade the English, rich and poor, 
to renounce all the advantages of the cheaper foreign system. 
In the same spirit, every small English middle-clasa famil 
thinks it nece to have its own cook. It has not wor 
enough for a cook, except it be one of the most unskilful 
kind. But it would be an intolerable sacrifice of the isolation 
which to an Englishman is almost the equivalent of liberty 
to club with other families in the employment of a cook, 
by obtaining their dinners from a traiteur. The result of course 
is, that the dinners of all classes of English people, except those 
who can afford to be careless of expense, are the worst and dearest 
in the world. The difficulty pursues us even into our railway 
travelling. There has been a great deal of controversy recently 
upon the. subject of establishing a communication between the 
passengers and the s of railway trains. The public say it 
must be done, or neither their lives nor reputations will be safe ; 
and the railway directors reply with a stolid non possumus. But 
the whole difficulty, though it might be undoubtedly smoothed 
over if we had bodies to deal with rather less impracticable than 
Railway Boards, really arises from the English passion for privacy. 
The communication between and passengers would present 
no difficulties at all if the national tastes would permit us to 
adopt the Swiss or American car. Under such an arrangement, 
the public would not only be protected absolutely from drunkards, 
murderers, lunatics, and the like, but it would be impossible 
for prurient-minded young women to bring respectable le into 
trouble by imaginary tales of assaulted virtue. But the division 
of the train into partitions of sixes, though it yields after all but 
a very limited kind of privacy, is too precious to English habits of 
thought to be sacrificed even to the preservation of life or reputa- 
tion. The impossibility of arranging anything in the} nature of a 
table @hote at clubs, instead of the long row of single tables; 
the obstinate adherence to the church pew, in spite of its dirt and 
many inconveniences; the fact that a semi-detached house 
is at_a serious disadvantage, in point of rent, in comparison to a 
wholly detached house of = size—all point to the same master- 
passion in the modern English mind, which seems to grow with 
the development of the nation, and to spread with each succeeding 
generation more and more into the smallest details of life. 
Yet there is one detail of life into which this all-powerful 
ug seems unable to force its way. It is curious to observe 
ow Englishmen, so jealous of their privacy, endure a number of 
servants who destroy it altogether. Servants may be a mire | 
of civilized life, until the happy day when steam substitutes shoul 
have been invented; but it is odd that the English people 
should be accustomed to bring more of these disturbers of privacy 
into their households than the inhabitants of any other Western 
nation — comparing, of course, those in the various countries 
who are of equal means. Perhaps it is that the English house- 
holder does not readily confess to himself that his servants 
are in any way connected with the species to which he himself 
condescends to belong. If he were asked why he was so 
careful to keep away every one else who might break in upon 
the privacy of his family, and yet took the presence of his 
servants so quietly, he would probably reply, as the French 
Duchess did who was reproached for having a man-servant to 
assist her at her toile-—“ Do you call that a man?” By the 
freedom of the conversation which is maintained in the presence 
of servants, it is evident that the majority of people look upon 
them as « kind of apes, who are incapable of understanding what 
is said; or else, under the influence of a temporary hallucina- 
tion, they imagine that they themselves are Tastern potentates 


enjoying the advantage of being waited upon by mutes. There 
may have been a time when servants were so devoted to the 
families in which they lived that nothing would have in- 
duced them to gossip of anything they heard in the dining-room. 
It was a time of which any one may see the description by 
looking into an historical novel; and in this age of research it 
is not impossible that somebody may, some day or other, dis- 
cover traces of it in history. At the present day, there is 
certainly no such affection between servants and their masters. 
The contract is a hostile rather than a friendly one; and nothing 
comes amiss to the servant of these days which has a money value. 
Bits of information are a perquisite as substantial as dripping, 
and will sometimes sell for a good deal more. It is said that 
some of the Private Inquiry Offices which have been called into 
existence by the Divorce Court have a very large connexion among 
the faithful retainers of the metropoli ey not only offer very 
handsome payment for those who can give information about suits 
actually pending, but they have some ing for every servant who 
can give information about anybody. A “ Private Inquirer ” con- 
templates human nature from a cynical point of view, and looks 
upon all mankind as possible candidates for his services, 
either in a hostile or a friendly sense. It is worth his 
while, therefore, to buy all information of a striking or 
piquant character, while it may be had cheap; for, in cases 
that are actually pending, of course it fetches a considerable price. 
The information is duly digested and catalogued; and when it is 
intimated to him that the time of this gallant lady or that spend- 
thrift gentleman is come, he simply turns to the name in his 
black-book, and there lies before him as close a picture of the 
inner life of the victim as the inquisitiveness or imaginativeness of 
flunkeys or servant-gals can draw. We may console ourselves 
with the reflection that the historians of the future will find in 
such a catalogue an invaluable storehouse of telling facts, and 
that our posterity will know a good deal about the private cha- 
racter of our great men that gossips of our-own day would 
give their ears to discover. 


No one of course can know how far any particular set of servants 
may be in friendly relations with a private inquirer. But great 

titude would be due to any inventor who would confer the 
om of privacy upon English households. They are specially at 
the mercy of the private inquirer’s familiars at the moment when an 
Englishman is naturally most communicative—the moment when 
mutton and wine have opened his heart and temporarily thawed 
his natural suspicion and distrust. But all attempts to get rid of 
servants during dinner, jally during large dinners, have abso- 
lutely failed. Some careful hosts have ht to solve the diffi- 
culty by putting a dumb waiter at the el of every second 

est, bearing everything the guests can want, except what must 
Be brought from the kitchen. But dinners and kitchens unfor- 
tunately have avery close connection, and a reservation of every- 
thing in a dinner that has to be brought from a kitchen wo 
leave a very small residue behind. i there is something 
terrible to contemplate in the fate of two ill-matched guests cut 
off by frowning dumb waiters from intercourse with all the 
world besides. Even if they are well-suited, two hours and a half 
of uninterrupted ¢éte-d-téte would tax the most fertile resources. 
But if the contrary should be the case, it would be impossible to 
conceive a more miserable fate. There would be no escape 


for either. There would be no possible pretence of talking to 


the neighbour on the other side, or of taking part in 
the conversation of a little distance off. There would 
be nothing left but a stern, resolute manufacture of conversation 
till the moment of release arrived. Others, more bold in concep- 
tion, have devised the idea of sending up the dinner by machinery 
from below. At a given signal from the master of the house, the 
floor would open, the table would sink, and after a few minutes’ 
interval would rise again, ing another course, and cleared from 
the débris of the last. But the theory, though charming in idea, 
has never been anything but an ingenious imagination. It has 
never been practically tried. Supposing all the mechanical diffi- 
culties overcome, and the ibility of unwelcome aromas 
provided against, it would still be doubtful whether a party of 
gentlemen and ladies would feel comfortable sitting round a 
yawning chasm. Indeed, the danger would not be quite imagi- 
nary. The curiosity which is one of the charms of the daughters 
of Live might sometimes entice a fair head to bend too rashly over 
the abyss, in order to study the operations going on below; and the 
result might be that the table would occasionally rise = with 
a confused chaos of tarlatan and souffet in the middle. The danger 
is lessened, but not averted, by the su ion that the table should 
rise through the ceiling, instead of sinking through the floor, in 
order to change its bane. It would undoubtedly be safer that 
the dinner should fall upon the guests than that the guests should 
fall upon the dinner. t still the retributive justice in the two 
cases would not be equal. The guest who should overbalance him- 
self and tumble into the soup would receive the fair punishment 
of his own awkwardness, while the = upon whom the soup 
descended in a refreshing shower- would be an innocent 
victim. 

The time will no doubt come when all these difficulties will 
vanish, and some admirably simple method of having our meals 
in private will be discovered. the present impertect state of 
mechanical science, we must still submit to have our heads occa- 
sionally thumped by awkward practitioners, to see a little hair- 
powder sometimes added to the other seasoning in our dishes, 
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and have our conversation ng wre to such p as the vigilant 
listeners behind may think desirable. But the necessity makes 
English privacy a very hollow privilege. 


SCOTCH PRESBYTERIANISM. 


— are two changes which have come over the whole 
cycle of recent religious thought in Christendom, and which 
mark the age. The one is a desire for unity, and the other is a 
growing preference for a more formal, ornate, and ssthetic wor- 
ship. To say that all this is to be attributed to the remark- 
able impulse given to religious thought by what is popularly 
known as the Oxford movement, is an inadequate and superficial 
account of the matter. The Oxford movement was in itself only 
a large and prominent result of causes which had long been 
gathering head and strength, and which political rather than any 
other accidents forced into popular activity. It is quite true that 
at Oxford religious division was found to be an element of reli- 
gious weakness, and it is equally true that we may trace back to 
the year 1834, and not much earlier, that advance in ritual and 
architecture and kindred matters which is so remarkable a feature 
of our times. But in all sorts of quarters where there is not the 
least sympathy with Oxford doctrine, the same yearning towards 
unity an e same growing dissatisfaction with plain and 
bald worship have in recent years displayed themselves. The 
late M. Bunsen, though about the last man in Europe to sym- 
pathize with dogma of any sort, was a great advocate for com- 
»rehension and union, and was keenly alive to the evils of a 
ivided Christendom. Among ourselves, the existence for the 
last quarter of a century of the Evangelical Alliance, if a gro- 
tesque and impracticable, yet remains as a substantial testimon 
to the existence of the same feelings among the most enmpostalile 
of all sorts of divided sects; and the growth of Dissenting meet- 
ing-houses, erected in every variety of florid Gothic, and decorated 
with all the pomp. of painted glass, and carved oak and marble, 
and the introduction of choirs and surplices into Unitarian 
assemblies, shows a teudency in the public mind which is by no 
means confined to the Church of England. We are here in 
England so accustomed to these things that we hardly weigh 
their general significance, and yet it is a curious phenomenon. 
Viewed historically, Protestantism in all its developments is 
but the varied expression of one solid principle. very man 
has a right to worship his Maker as he pleases, how he 
leases, and with such an interpretation of truth as recommends 
itself only to his single mind. Churches, therefore, or any re- 
ligious association, may be convenient, but are not theoretically 
indispensable. That, in the teeth of all this, a recognition of the 
abstract superiority of unity, in some form or other, should have 
approved itself to the stout Protestant mind, is a curious fact in 
the history of human thought. So again, if the Puritanism and 
Presbyterianism and Independency of history, and therefore the 
Dissent of more modern times, have any one common feature, it is 
to be found in this—that they all along embodied a pure and pious 
rotest against what used to be called the abominations of 
opery, the anti-Christian idolatry of mass-books and Common 
Prayer, the carnal and heathenish ceremonies of kneeling, bowing, 
singing, and vestments, the vanities of steeple houses, “ kists 
o’whistles,” surplices and liturgies. If Puritanism and West- 
minster and Geneva did not raise this one intelligible standard, 
they had nothing to say for themselves. And for some centuries 
they said this, and said it intelligibly. We have lived to see a new 
thing. And the new thing is that Dissent, and the lineal repre- 
sentatives of Presbyterianism and Puritanism, have unostenta- 
tiously and silently drifted away from these old mooring-posts, 
and now tell us that all these things are either in their nature in- 
different or may be positively edifying. The strangeness of this 
phenomenon, at least in such unexpected quarters, leads one to 
+ a general cause. Nor is that cause far to find. Education 
and inquiry, as well as experience, have been the teachers. Time 
has modified the narrowness, and experience has tested the 
practical value, of sixteenth-century shifts and sixteenth-century 
prejudices. T centuries have taught Christians what AZsop 
taught (if he ever ee almost as many thousand years ago. 
From the old fable of the bundle of sticks we might have learned 
that a faggot is stronger than a willow twig; and a man need 
not be a Churchman, or scarcely a Christian, to allow that slovenli- 
ness and dirt and disorder do not necessarily come into the defini- 
tion of pure religion. High education, and the spread of civilization, 
and the advance of common sense and of ordinary observation and 
good taste, afe enough to account for the general tendencies of 
the times towards unity and ceremonial worship. 
Scotland is the last place in a likely to be influenced by 


the change to which we have been adverting. In Scotland, Pro- 
testantism had successes which it secured in no other European | 
country. Presbyterianism rooted itself in an Establishment which, | 
though it never recommended itself to the territorial aristocracy, | 
represented faithfully enough the popular convictions and popular | 
ars Still a tree must produce its natural fruits. | 
sistance to authority musi reproduce resistance; and the Scotch | 
Establishment was, from the first moment of its existence, delivered | 
over to disunion. Founded upon individual judgment, it must 
needs generate individual judgment. It would be tedious as 
well as difficult even to notice the successive disruptions to | 


- which the Kirk has been subjected. To enumerate the monoto- | 


nous repetitions of secession after secession, and of secession | 


seceding from itself, would be only to recount the complex 
history of the Associate er and of the Burghers and 
Anti-Burghers, of the Relief bytery and of the Associate 
Presbytery, and of the Constitutional Associate Presbytery 
and of the United Associate Synod of the Secession Church, 
and finally of that most formidable rent which was con- 
summated in the disruption of 1843 and the forma- 
tion of the Free Kirk. The whole history of John Knox’s 
Establishment looks like an attempt to carry out the infinite 
divisibility of matter to its last ce lowest term. Not that the 
Scotch Presbyterians had not the wit to see the practical evil of 
their repeated ecclesiastical divisions. Attempts to heal the 
schisms have been nearly as many as the schisms themselves; but 
the result has been what happens to the rain on a window. 
A few drops coalesce only to separate again; and when they run 
together, it is only to acquire sufficient volume to form new rills. 
At the present moment overtures are making in many of the 
separated bodies to unite in one ecclesiastical alliance for apes, 
we quite believe, of higher value, but not without a recognition 
a combined opposition to the Establishment. The testimony of 
history does not lead us to expect much from these overtures 
to Christian union, which generally break down when men come 
to discuss the terms of union. It is all very well so long as 
people confine themselves to the safe generality of Dr. Buchanan 
of the Free Church, that division is of the devil, and no great 
difficulty is felt while the speakers are contented with sonorous 
latitudes about raising a barrier against a Church and Broad 
Purch doctrines, Sacramentarianisms and ies. But as soon 
as Scotch preachers begin to discuss and attempt to define the re- 
lations of the Kirk to the civil magistrate, and the binding force 
of Church a the chances of substantial union verge to the 
vanishing point. e do not,therefore, expect much to come from 
the deliberations of the various Committees. The fact is a curious 
one, because it stands parallel to a similar feeling in England, 
which is, we believe, displaying itself in somewhat opposite 
quarters. Strictly speaking, the relaxation of tests, the substi- 
tution of new forms of clerical subscription, and the growing 
dissatisfaction with the yer | -Nine Articles, are all indications o 
a general feeling; while, on the other hand, there are associations 
in which Anglicans, Roman Catholics, and Orientals are embodied 
for the healing of the divisions of Christendom. But the amiable 
promoters of union will scarcely like to face the truth that the 
only fusion which is ever likely to take place is to consist in leaving 
all doctrine and a great deal of practice in the safe limbo note 
questions. This is the sort of union which is looked forward to 
by the English latitudinarians ; but it must be, if not b mare, 
at least by a new, application of terms, that it can ever be acce 
as Christian Unity in its old sense. For offensive purposes we have 
no doubt that Scotchmen—Dissenters or Establishment men, Free 
or Erastian, Secession or Union—will stand shoulder to shoulder ; 
at least if we may judge from the speech of Dr. 
to think that union is best furthered by blackguarding the Church 
of England and mourning over the backslidings of English Dis- 
senters because they do not pray yore as in the days of old, 
against Popery and black Prelacy. But, for internal purposes, the 
use of any such union as can take place among Scotch dissidents is 
eanwhile, as an i 
the proceedings of ae most orthodox General Assteably “of the 
Kirk of Scotland, the pure and undoubted heir of John Knox 
and all his orthodoxy, are not a little curious. A century ago, the 
Edinburgh Churches exhibited the spectacle of Moderates and 
Precisians; and the famous names of Robertson and Erskine are 
reproduced in the Lees and Piries of our own days. But the 
“innovations in the Kirk” which are now so fiercely contested, and 
alternately permitted and proscribed, are of more importance than 
Home’s las or the condemnation of Hume and Kaimes. At 
the last General Assembly the Moderates seem to have prevailed, 
and “innovations” which certainly have an odd oom to true- 
blue ears seem to have been tacitly conceded, for at least a year. 
These innovations are exactly in accordance with that spirit of 
eestheticism and recurrence to form and order of which we have 
noticed the bp not only in the Church of England, but 
among English Dissenters. Kneeling instead of standing or sitti 
in prayer, the use of organs, the adoption of liturgies, or at least 
Forms of Prayer, and the administration of the Sacrament in 
private—that if, to the sick;—these are the new usages to 
which the General Assembly of 1864 gave a tacit assent, 
and which the General Assembly of 1865 has just agreed 
formally to prohibit. Formidable changes enough, it must be 
adniitted, when we know what public worship in Scotland 
has y been, and likely enongh to be protested against. 
What the General Assembly of last year did was substantially 
what the English Bishops are doing — to let every congre- 


' gation do as it liked, to prosecute when there was a strong 


position to innovation, but to exhibit a prudential silence when 
there was no row—a conclusion which did more credit to the 
discretion than to the dignity of the General Assembly. It is 
very easy, of course, to expose the hollowness of such compro- 
mises. Where are we to stop? says Dr. Pirie. Borrowing 
the language and imagery of our own Whalley, the Aberdeen 
Professor exhibits a frightful catalogue of ritual horrors, eno 
to shake the very hairs off the heads of Davie Deans and 
Covenanters, and the Calderwoods and Haldanes of the “A 
large and fine-toned organ ; something in the form of an altar and a 


pair of candles, or gas-lights, ing before mid-day; a 


, Who seems. 
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clergyman at one end of this something like an altar and a curate 
or some person of the sort at the other ;” and last and worst of all, 
“in a discourse in a certain church—I shall not say which church 
—a fearful onslaught on effectual calling.” Dr. Pirie was sup- 
ported by a Dr. Nisbet, who somehow connects the organ innova- 
tion with the publication of Essays and Reviews, and this logical 
Katerfelto deserves to be commemorated for this feat of dialectical 
legerdemain. The Scotch innovations do not seem to us, acclimatized 
as we are to chasubles, incense, and Benedictine monks, to be 
very formidable; always excepting that unnamed, because un- 
nameable, attack on effectual calling, which, as we have not the 

ightest notion what effectual calling is, is probably as serious an 

ence to the memory of John Knox as it is to call a fishfag 
an isosceles triangle. The result may be easily conjectured. 
Dr. Norman M‘Leod of Glasgow, and Professor Tulloch, each 
of whom has a name which has the border, and 
Dr. Lee of Edinburgh, the chief offender in the matter of 
the organ and Ikmeeling at prayer, took nothing by their 
of the people. And 

Scotch General Assembly, after a passing gleam of the 

sense into which it lapsed in 1864, has once more rested 
its existence on the to prejudice, bigotry, and ignorance. 
Scotland is resolved to be the Scotland of Mr. Buckle’s reviling. 
It remains but.to say—and one is glad to say anything for the 
benefit of the original Scotch reformers — that, coarse, vulgar, and 
offensive even to natural feeling as is the extant worship of the 
Scotch, in point of fact it is the innovation. The real innovators 
on original Presbyterianism pure and undefiled are not Dr. Lee 
and Dr. M‘Leod, but the who make it a matter of 
D and unalterable Church discipline to sit at prayers, and 
who us, or rather who tell their congenial old women, that 
cope an invention of Satan. Cunningham, one of the last 
not one of the least able historians of Scotch Presbyterianism, 
reminds us that — 

Scotland had never been without a Book of Common Prayer. Even before 
the Reformation was established by law, the Service Book of Edward VI. was 
used in many parishes. After Protestantism became the creed of the nation, 
this Book of Common Order, prepared by Knox, came into use, and continued 
the authorized form of worship. . . It was not till the Westminster 
Assembly met, and the Directory was adopted, that the Church of Scotland 
discarded a liturgy ; and even then it was never formally repudiated or 
repealed ; it was only quietly allowed to drop into disuse. 


SIR CHARLES WOOD'S APOTHEOSIS. 
ITH the emotions of humble and chastened joy proper for 


long-delayed favours, the British public is once more told to canonize a man 


that Sir C es Wood is going to the place to which all good 
igs go when the sands of their political existence have run 


snubbing deputations, and ing enemies with unrivalled 
fusion. Meanwhile it is permitted us to cherish the illusion, if 
it be an illusion. We may still nurse a hope that the leaden 
weight of incorrigible mediocrity will be shortly removed from 
the India Office. We may cling to the delightful fancy that all 
that strange acerbity, that offensive petulance, are about to pass 
away, and be no more seen or heard of; or if they do not 
i perhaps people will be better able to endure them in a belted 
ear 


But it is plain, from the tone of the letter announcing his inten- 
tion not to stand again for Halifax, that Sir Charles Wood is a 
little sad at the prospect of his apotheosis. In fact, he scarcely 
seems to realize what is coming upon him. He frankly confesses 
that he had hoped that “ for the remainder of the time for which 
he may have the strength and ability to do his duty in the House 
of Commons,” he might have hed the honour of continuing 
to represent his present constituency. There are some people 
who cannot bear to think of abandoning the world, and Sir 
Charles Wood will not face the thought of life without 
office. It is too dreadful. He thinks nothi Penn eee 

ht remains. His past glories are well enough, but there are 
still one or two high offices left which he has not filled. One can 
scarcely wonder that pensive reflections find their way into the 
breast of the retiring politician. It must be painful to bid a long 
farewell to all official greatness. Just as Wolsey did, Sir Charles 
Wood may think that, like little wanton boys that swim on 
bladders, he has ventured this many summers in a sea of glory, 
but far beyond his depth. He trod the ways of glory, and sounded 
all the depths and shoals of honour, He administered the 
national finances. He presided over the fleet. He has governed 
India. A sea of glory, truly, but far beyond his depth. Halifax 
has left him, and old with service, to the mercy of the rude 
stream, or else is the means of banishing him to the House that 
must for ever hide him, and where no mention of him more must 
be heard of. 

It must have been Lord Palmerston, in an exuberance of waggish 
humour, who suggested the title by which the new peer is, we are 
told, to be called to the Upper House. The name of Earl of Ha- 
lifax is illustrious in history. The accomplished Trimmer 
is a familiar character to everybody who has read Macaulay. 
Surely the revival of the title in the person of Sir Charles 
Weed bs joke. It is really too bad. 
The position of the victim should have protected him from 
such a mischievous attempt to bring him into inextinguishable 
ridicule. Even schoolboys cease to chalk one another’s backs 
with uncomplimentary names after a certain age. It is shameful 
then make him carry an advocatus diaboli 
always about with him, to remind the world of his follies or sins, 


| To christen Sir Charles Wood Earl of Halifax would be to call 


out. For forty years he has occupied some prominent official post to recollection, whenever his name is mentioned, all the dis- 


or other, and at no moment during that long space has the nation 
which he has been so kind as to help to govern ceased to desire 
his removal to a happier sphere. It was felt on all sides that the 
House of Commons was not nearly enough for so amiable 
and gracious a politician. His gentle and seraphic nature was 
wounded by the rough assaults of that peg assembly. He was 
far too good for such a world. They could not appreciate the deli- 
cate co i 
sublime principles of his statesmanship. Otficially speaki 
various that enined to be not one, but all 4 Cabinet 's epitome. 


of Control, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
India. He has been everything by starts, though we can scarcely 
go on to say he has been nothing long. For a self-denying deter- 
mination to serve a thankless Eo ys even against its will, he has 
proved himself unequalled. i 

le to the tenacity of the fabled Old Man of the Sea, he has stood 
by his country, and stuck to his party. Age could not wither him, 
nor custom stale his infinite variety. He has never been troubled 


by that peculiar consciousness of worth attributed to Eve, which | 


would be wooed, and not unsought be won. No wooing was ever 
needed to make this inimitable patriot place his services at the 

i of his chief. He is one of the chosen few without whom 
no Whig Premier’s Cabinet could be complete. Again and again 


has @ considerate and grateful press implored him to husband his _ 


energies, and devote the declinmg years of life to the cultivation 

and enrichment of a mind which a araeath toil in ‘public offices has 

-_ somewhat stunted and barren. Unmoved alike by the thought- 
an 

tors, 


erred had made the national heart sick, Whenever there was 
of making new peers, the name of Sir Charles Wood 
the first to suggest itself. Rumours arose, from time to 
was on the point of retiring into the dignified 

80 it Wi is too 

be a cruel 


tion. The blissful notion of 
and in which there 


of 
no Sir Charles Wood may be no more than a vision of 
places and flowing waters to the traveller in the desert. 
the elections we perhaps awake to find him still a 
member of Parliament and still a Minister, ruling millions of 
untutored Hindoos, scolding and scoffing at his Indian colleagues, 


pie 
5 


| quite the reverse of distingui 


of his manner, the geniality of his temper, the | 

ip , he was so | 
| capacious,”” 
He has been Chancellor of the Exchequer, President of the Board © 
of State for | 


th inflexible constancy, only com- | 


' we do not doubt, 


| tinguished qualities which the unhappy new peer is utterly 
| without—to attract attention to the vast num 


of qualities 
with which he is endowed. 


t was all very well for the Consul to have a slave in the 


| chariot with him, by way of appeasing Nemesis, but it must 


have been a great bore for the slave. And it would be a great 


| bore to Sir Charles Wood to be called by a name which would 


only remind people of his own desperate insignificance. The 
intellect of Halifax, Macaulay telis us, was “fertile, subtle, and 
This would be so deliciously true of his modern 
namesake! Then, again, “his polished, luminous, and animated 
eloquence, set off by the silver tones of his voice, was the delight 
of the House of Lords.” The same House will no doubt experi- 
ence the same sensation when it listens to the talk of the new 
Halifax. “His conversation overflowed with thought, fancy, 
and wit.” Anybody who has ever had to do Tacthneed at 
the India Office will instantly recognise the startling appli- 
cability of the description. “ He always saw passing events 
in the point of view in which they appear to the philosophic 
historian.” The immense insight and large philosophic 
breadth of Sir Charles Wood’s mind are too notorious to 


need comment. “ All the great prejudices of both the great parties 


in the State moved his scorn.” Just so. The new Halifax has a 
soul elevated far above all party prejudices, and is indifferent 
equally to Whiggery and Toryism, ially to Whiggery. The 
jest is ingenious beyond comparison. Think of calling Sir Charles 

ood by a name which recalls intellectual subtlety and capacity, 
thought, fancy, and wit, polished and luminous eloquence and 
silver tones, a philosophic temper, and a Sesion ‘ten party 
feelings! The foree of bitter irony could no further go. 

If people were not too charmed at finding Sir'Charles Wood 
likely to retire at any price, they would probably pause to inquire 
what he has done to deserve such glory as he is said to be on 
the point of reaping. He is of the tribe of the Greys, it is true, a 
Whig of the Whigs; concerning zeal, never out of office; con- 
cerning the righteousness which is in red tape, blameless. Lut 
these are not altogether unim credentials. It would be 
interesting to those who, like Halifax, look at ing events 
rather from the point of view in which they would strike the 
—— his to know why it is that the Minister de- 
ighteth to honour Sir Charles Wood. Perhaps he is driven 
on by the unanimous wishes of the Sir Charles Wood, 
would be metamorp into Earl of Halifax 
amid the sighs of relief of a long-suffering nation. It seems to 
be the only way of escaping him. Still those who have the rolls 
of the House of Lords in their charge should scarcely allow them- 
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selves to be moved by such considerations. If every politician proximity of correcting magnets. At the same time, every 


who is a bore is to be made a peer as well as a bore, the p: 

of the Upper House are slightly discouraging. The Peers may 
perhaps excusably ye even to earn a merited popularity by 
—— the House of Commons of its least useful and ornamental 
mem 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


bps! Atlantic cable is finished, and the first act of a mag- 
nificent enterprise is completed with an amount of success 
which augurs well for the final oe of the undertaking. In 
its way, the construction of such a cable is one of the greatest 
feats of scientific and mechanical skill which even our times can 
boast. The requirements, indeed, are such as might well have 

palled the most adventurous of engineers. The mere selection 
of the design, and the choice of materials, involved at every step 
considerations of the highest scientific refinement. The copper con- 
ductor had to be made of metg) tested up to a quality which had 
never before been reached ; the gutta-percha covering was to possess 
an insulating power equally beyond what had ever been attained ; 
the true proportion between the diameters of the conductor and the 
insulating coating was determined by mathematical investigations 
of the highest order, so as to obtain, with a given amount of material, 
the utmost possible rate of transmission of signals, Not less care 
was needed to fix the precise character of 
function of which is simply to strengthen and preserve the core, 
which alone constitutes the electric cable, properly so termed. 
In the first place, a | measure of strength was insisted on, about 
double that which had been thought sufficient on the first trial. 
Still further to relieve the rope from the strain to which it will be 
subjected in the process of laying, and even after it has reached its 
final Sorgen: in every place where the rocky character of the 
ocean-bed may throw it into festoons from ridge to ridge of the 
submarine mountains, it was determined to reduce the specific 


gravity of the cable far below that of its unlucky predecessor. — 
Partly with this view, and partly in the hope of securing greater | 


pers pom f each iron strand of the outer casing is separately covered 
wi 


hemp soaked in a bituminous preparation, which is ome 
t was 


to protect the metal for years from the risk of corrosion. 
necessary too, above all things, that the cable should not only be 


constructed on the soundest principles, but that it should admit of © 


the most searching tests before being laid, once for all, out of the 
reach of human hands. 

The Atlantic Company have in many respects been the 
of enterprise, and their nt work shows 

e progress which their own misfortunes have enabled them 
to make. Up 
teaching others by their failures how to succeed in attempts 
on @ much smaller scale. Now they are applying their ex- 
perience for their own guidance towards the prosperous issue 
which every one must hope for. The testing process is only one 
illustration, though one of the most striking, of the advance 
that has been made since the first cable entered upon its brief 
existence. The old Company was (after the event, of course) very 
much blamed for attempting to lay a cable which had never been 
tested under water, which was much the same thing as if it had 
never been tested at all. That it was rash to venture so large a 
stake on the assumed perfection of every inch of 3,000 miles of 
delicate work is now at any rate obvious enough, but outside critics 
did not always take account of the real difficulties which stood in 
the way of effectual testing. The old cable was light, and the 
iron wires of the casing were not pees by an impervious 
coating. Testing under water would therefore have tended to 
corrode and weaken a rope which was known to be already dan- 
gerously weak. This time the protection of the strands, and their 
greater thickness, enable the testing process to go on without any 
chance of deterioration. Every yard of the cable in fact 
has lived under water almost from the hour of its completion, 
and from morning till night its electrical pulse has been felt by 
means of instruments of the extremest delicacy. Yet further to 
assimilate the probationary state of the cable to its ultimate con- 
dition, care has been taken (for the first time, we believe, in the 
construction of telegraphic cables) to surround the case with a 
coating through which the moisture can penetrate at once to the 
gutta-percha itself. While the casing of each iron strand is made 
as impervious as rape the water which penetrates between the 
strands finds nothing but untarred jute between it and the gutta- 
percha, so that the effect of water in detecting the smallest flaw in 


the insulating material is felt as fully during the preliminary trials | 


as it will be at the bottom of the ocean. It is impossible to give 
by any description an adequate idea of the delicacy of the instru- 
ments by which the insulation is tested. As every one knows, the 
measure of a galvanic current is supplied by ascertaining how far 
it will deflect a magnetic needle from its natural position. Three 
conditions are essential to give sensitiveness to such an instrument— 
one, that the needle should move almost without friction or 
inertia ; another, that its own directive force to the north, which 
the current through the cable has to overcome, should be extremely 
small; and the third, that the smallest deflection of the needle 
should produce a y exaggerated movement on the scale 
which is read off. ‘These conditions are secured to an almost in- 
credible extent by Professor Thomson’s reflecting instrument. The 


_ needle is a minute bit of steel only a fraction of an inch in length. 


It is suspended by a thread with scarcely appreciable torsion, and 
its directive power is made as feeble as may be desired by the 


e outer coating, the | 


to this time, they have enjoyed the credit of | 


move- 
ment of the minutest kind is exaggerated ad Aibitum by the simple 
device of attaching to the needle a mirror, which reflects the light 
of a lamp on to a distant scale, showing a little line of light which 
traverses many inches when the needle moves to an extent 
| appreciable by the naked eye. The way in which this searchi 
| detector is used is very simple. The portion of cable under tri 
consisting, it may be, of hundreds ultimately of thousands of 
miles, has one end connected with a powerful battery, while the 
_ other, instead of being brought to earth or water, remains open, so 
as to leave no exit for the charge, except by leakage through the 
gutta-percha covering, into the water that surrounds it. The 
more escape there is, the stronger will be the current passing 
through the conductor. If the insulation were absolutely perfect, 
the cable once charged would show no current at all, and the 
most delicate galvanometer would mark no deflection. What 
the instrument measures is the rate of leakage, and some 
idea of the near approach which the cable makes to an 
absolute electro-tight condition (if we may coin the word) 
may be conveyed by saying that the whole leakage of some 
hundreds of miles of cable only produces a deflection of the same 
order as that which is caused in the instruments used at the com- 
pany’s works whenever an iron shi down the river. For 
_ all practical purposes the insulation is absolutely perfect. 
| Another mode of testing is to = cable fully with elec- 
tricity, then remove the battery and observe how long the charge is 
retained. All that is needed for practical p' is that a sub- 
stantial portion of the c’ should remain during the second or 
_ so occupied by a single signal ; and the old cable, though its insula- 
_ tion was at first sufficient for working p did, in fact, lose 
half its charge in a few seconds. The present cable holds half 
a similar charge for about a q -an-hour, and is in this 
respect almost nearer to perfection than it need be. The Atlantic 
Company imposed upon the manufacturers of the cable tests more 
stringent than had before been thought of, but though they re- 
— and expected a good cable, they have got a better one than 
ey had ventured to ask for. Whatever may befall, it is 
_ certain that the second Atlantic cable will not break down from the 
defects which caused the failure of the first. That was no sooner laid 
_ than the water at once searched out faults of insulation which had 
| never been looked for, and therefore never detected in time. The 
working of the batteries necessarily increased the minutest fault 
up to the point where it became fatal, and then there was an end 
of the cable for ever. The new cable will be launched into the 
sea without a fault which months of the closest testing could 
detect. It will be worked with com ively feeble curren’ 
and, apart from the risk of mechani and destruction 
from external causes, there is no reason why it should not, when 
once laid, remain in working order for a whole generation. That 
as yet only the dangers of the first of the enterprise have 
been surmounted is, no doubt, well enough understood by the able 
and courageous men who have held to their purpose in spite of all 
discouragements. 

The other risks are of a different kind; but the temporary 
success, such as it was, of the original cable shows that they 
are not insurmountable, and —_ have been largely reduced by 
the application of the same skill which has presided over every 
department of the work. Once, it will be remembered, the old 
Atlantic cable broke when only a few hundred miles were laid, 
but the new cable will bear eleven miles of its own weight in 
water, while the other one was able to carry less than five miles. 
With this enormous increase of strength, it was not perhaps neces- 
sary to complicate the paying out apparatus by excessive refine- 
ments. In workmanship it is an improvement on the old 
but it still depends for safety on the working of friction-brakes 
the watchfulness of the man whose duty it is to note the strain in- 
dicated by the dynamometer, and ig ten or relieve the brakes 
according e: A self-acting brake which would relieve itself would 
in theo preferable ; but there is so little chance of the strain, 
even in weather, approaching the breaking point (nearly eight 
tons) that, the Company were perhaps right im trusting tu the 
simple arrangement of brakes which 
| danger which it is least possible to 
will occur in the process of subm the cable. Let the bottom 
of the sea be what it may, the strain upon the cable—even when 
it hangs, as it may do, across a valley—can never be 
than that at which it is paid out; and this is intended 
always to be kept down to within two tons at the sur- 
face, and of course a less and less amount as the bottom is ap- 
proached. Unless, therefore, the rope should be unlucky enough 
_ to hang itself over a veritable knife-edge of rock it is not likely to 
sufler much, so long as its strength remains substantially un- 

impaired ; and if friction is not to be feared, and rust can be defied 


ey have hitherto used. The 
against is not that which 


| (as it certainly would be by the coating of the iron wires, so far as 
| the action of mere water is emethall there is no very serious 
danger of material deterioration in strength. Bar rust and friction, 
and any rope as strong as the Atlantic cable will have a fair 
chance of lasting a very long time even over the worst ground 
which can be imagined at the bottom of the ocean. That the 
cable, even i: paid out with the most liberal allowance of slack, 
will festoon itself here and there in the course of its track across 
the Atlantic is probable eno when it is considered that at 
one point there 1s a ridge to which equals in height 
and average declivity a respectable mountain chain such as we 
see in the upper world. But this is not so alarming as it 


seems, prov of the cable can be permanently 
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maintained. The deteriorating forces are mainly friction and 
rust. Friction, which has damaged many shallow-sea lines, can 
only arise from fluctuating currents, the existence of which is 
hard to imagine in the depths of the Atlantic. So long, too, as the 
hempen coating stands, rust is almost out of the question ; and even 
then, with the thicker wires that are now used, it would take some 
time, in still and pure water, to corrode them through so as to 
endanger the rupture of the cable. But where there is either 
friction or chemical action to take off each coat of rust as it forms, 
an iron strand has but a very short life unless it is vastly thicker 
than could possibly be used in a cable long enough to cross from 
Ireland to America. The best protection against rust undoubtedly 
is very + thickness of metal, and, as the conditions of the 
undertaking have excluded this precaution, the only alternative 
was to seek in an impervious casing an equivalent safeguard. It 
is easy to picture the ibility of submarine insects devouring 
the hemp (for which they often have a decided taste), and so 
leaving the wires exposed at points where all their strength 
is required, and where, if loosened by the loss of their coating, 
they would be apt, even if they did not break, to cut into and 
damage the working core; and it might perhaps have been a wise 
precaution to impregnate the hemp with some poisonous com- 
pound sufficiently insoluble to remain permanently available for 
the destruction of these possible enemies. But even without this, 
it is reassuring to reflect that a curious combination of chances 
will be required to render the supposed insects really formidable. 
They may devour the hemp to any extent they please, if, at the point 
they select, the cable is lying on a flat bed, and if they will 
“ be good enough not to eat the gutta-percha, which, so far as 
is known, very few marine animals are di d to attack, A 
combination of hemp-eating and gutta-percha-eating animals at 
the bottom of the Atlantic might in course of time destroy the 
cable anywhere. So also the hemp-destroyers alone might do it 
if they were ill-advised enough to colonize some mountain ridge 
where the rope could not bear to be deprived of its strength. But 
without some such double event as this, the danger of rapid 
deterioration, though serious enough, may with reasonable good 
fortune be escaped long enough, at any rate, to make the venture 
a commercial success. One cable of somewhat similar construc- 
tion stood for a few years in the Mediterranean, where destructive 
insects are perhaps more to be looked for; and it may be hoped 
that the additional care bestowed on the present rope will counter- 
balance all the special risks of the Atlantic, and insure a longer 
period of usefulness to the wire which is to bind together the Old 
and the New World. The Great Eastern will sail with the best 
wishes of two great nations; and, whatever may be their measure 
of success, the Directors of the Atlantic Company, and their 
engineering and scientific coadjutors, will long be remembered for 
a resolution which no misadventure could daunt, and a patient 
skill which has gathered from ae! misfortune the means of 
guarding against the perils of the boldest and the grandest com- 
mercial enterprise of which England can boast. 


THE DERBY. 


Oo French competitors on the Turf have at length run them- 
selves into first-rate form. They have won with Gladiateur 
the Two Thousand Guineas and the Derby, and, if we may judge 
by what we saw on Wednesday, they have an excellent chance of 
winning the St. Leger also, Without any desire to depreciate 
their victory at Epsom, we cannot help suspecting that Gladiateur 
was fortunate in having to contend against a moderate field. 
Somebody said before the race that there must either be half a 
dozen very horses in it or only one. Judging by the light of 
experience, it would appear that the latter supposition was near 
the truth. There was hardly one of Gladiateur’s prominent oppo- 
nents to whom exception might not be taken. It was the opinion 
of many good judges that Archimedes had seen his best day in the 
Two Thousand, where the course was thought to be better suited 
to him than in the Derby. However, when people are determined 
to back a horse, they will never be at a loss for reasons to justify 
their confidence. Ordinarily, the success of a trial horse is thought 
to give good ground for hope. But when Cambuscan was 
badly beaten last week at Bath by his old opponent Ely, and 
showed that he had quite lost the splendid form of last autumn 
and the early spring, the supporters of Lord Stamford’s stable 
argued that Archimedes must needs be very good, since it 
appeared that he had used up Cambuscan in his gallops. It has 
been remarked, in reference to The Duke, that it was rather 

that a horse which had been twice beaten as a two-year- 
old by Liddington should be backed so confidently as he had been 
during many months; but, on the other hand, it might be asked 
what was there to back in preference to The Duke? All question, 
however, as to The Duke’s merit was set at rest by his catching 
influenza, which compelled his owner to scratch him, to the 
intense consternation of backers, on Thursday of last week. This 
disappointment of the Marquis of Hastings occasioned general re- 
gret, especially to those persons whose opinion that The Duke was 
not quite good enough to win the Derby thus escaped the only satis- 
factory test. As regards Breadalbane, it must be confessed that 
his admirers took a good deal on trust. His only public appear- 
ance had been in the Two Thousand, where he finished behind the 
infirm Liddington and Zambesi. But it was said that the horse 
ran at Newmarket in a very unprepared state, and that his true 
form would not be seen till Epsom. In spite of his defeat 
in the Two Thousand, his breeding, his good looks, and 


the favourable reports from his training-quarters brought him 
almost on eyen terms with Gladiateur in the Derby bet- 
ting. Now that Breadalbane has been decisively defeated, 
it will be said that public running is the best guide to follow, 
and those who venture to disregard it deserve the losses 
which they incur. But the difficulty was to tell what one should 
back in preference to Breadalbane. If the imagination is to be 
allowed to come into play at all, there surely was in his case 
something to excite it. en Mr. Merry had scratched Lid- 
dington, and it was generally agreed that Zambesi could not win 
the Derby, the public could hardly carry its confidence in the 
Russley stable so far as to believe that the third selection of that 
stable, Wild Charley, was likely to prove himself a worthy suc- 
cessor of Thormanby, Buckstone, and Scottish Chief. However, 
we were told that Mr. Merry and his trainer were full of confi- 
dence, and they do not often make any very great mistake at 
Epsom. The backers of Wild Charley relied much on his defeat 
of Ackworth at Northampton, at about weight for age; but they 
might have remembered that Ackworth, whatever he has done 
since, could not come anywhere fear winning the Derby a year 
ago. Another horse whose pretensions were even less calculated 
to bear severe scrutiny was Oppressor, who had run in seven 
races last year and won six of them, but had been beaten the only 
time he met a first-class opponent in Wild Agnes. We were told 
that all the great northern bookmakers were “going” for Oppressor, 
but operations in the ring can scarcely help a horse to win, although 
they are sometimes supposed to contribute towards his losing. 
When a horse has been out as many as seven times, careful 
observers ought to get his measure pretty accurately, and it seems 
that, in the case of Oppressor, they did not fail to do so. 
There were favourable reports of Longdown, who had done 
pretty well last pg winning the Lavant Stakes at Goodwood, 
and running a dead heat with Gladiateur for the Prendergast 
Stakes, when Bedminster beat them both; and t confidence 
was expressed in Christmas Carol, who, like Blair Athol last year, 
was to come to the post for the first time in his life in the Derby. 
These were all the prominent favourites, and there was not one 
among them who could fairly claim to be put on a level with the 
winner of the Two Thousand Guineas. But if everybody wanted 
to back the same horse, the ‘business of bookmaking could not go 
on; and, fortunately for that industrious fraternity, Englishmen 
were indi to believe that a French horse could win the 
Derby until they saw him do it. 

One of the first horses to show in the ock was Oppressor, 
whose friends had gained greater confidence than ever from the 
victory of his trial horse, Tartar, on the previous day. People who 
attributed infallibility to northern bookmakers might believe 
that Oppressor could win the e*% & but those who trusted only 
to what they saw could not fee 
ferring Oppressor’s name to the hopeless list, Kangaroo, 
who appeared soon after, claims a place in the same ert. It 
needs a particularly discerning eye to see 6,000/. worth of horse- 
flesh in Kan . The observer knows from repeated trials that 
Audax, who is walking near, cannot run up to the form which he 
showed at Doncaster last autumn. Presently there enters the Sussex 
horse, Longdown, and he is well worth looking at. He is a mag- 
nificent animal, fully equal to the descriptions that have been given 
of him; but he has the fault opposite to Oppressor, for as there was 
rather too little of the northern horse, so there is rather too much 
of the southern. A great rush betokens the arrival of Christmas 
Carol, whom the majority of the spectators have never seen before. 
He is about the just medium as regards size, and looks like 
deserving a good deal of the reputation which he has gained at 
home. ing a son of Rataplan, he is Half-brother to that 
honest horse Kettledrum, who won the Derby in 1861. There is 
still enough belief in the future of Mr. Merry’s stable to collect a 
crowd around Wild Charley. This horse is in every way fit and 
suited for the work before him, and, accepting with due qualifica- 
tion the reports of his eager it seems exceedingly probable 
that Wild Charley will run into a place. 

But now the horses have mostly taken their canters, and are 
mustering in the paddock previous to the start. It is remarkable 
that the two sons of Orlando, Liddington and Chattanooga, after 

rforming better than anything else as two-year-olds, have both 
se struck out of the Derby. It is to be feared that the Royal 
paddocks will suffer by this disappointing out-turn of the stock of 
the favourite stallion of Hampton Court. Liddington was struck 
out as soon as it plainly appeared that he had no chance, but 
Chattanooga remained in until the last fond believer in the 
fortune of Macaroni’s colours had been induced to back them. 
The scratching of Chattanooga having left Challoner at liberty, he 
was engaged by Lord Stamford to ride imedes, who was 
ridden by Aldcroft in the Two Thousand Guineas. It is difficult 
to say which of these owe Jee one would choose to finish a 
close race, but it is not difficult to say that they have both had 
better mounts than Archimedes, There is nothing whatever to be 
alleged against this horse, except that he has been overrated. A 
great influx of Frenchmen into London has been caused by the 
anticipated triumph of Gladiateur, and many of them no doubt 
hope at least to pay the expenses of their journey. Since this 
horse won the Two Thousand Guineas, ig have persuaded 
themselves, not only to back, but to admire him. But certainly he 
was no beauty before that race. Mr. Chaplin’s pair having now had 
time to get into condition, the spectator feels that, if they fail to-day, 
no further excuse ought to be made for them. Broomielaw came out 
a fortnight ago at Chester, and such a raw and uncouth beginner 
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him was hardly ever seen. Yet he won a mile-and-half race easily, ogee their own contemporary generation, and hence not alto- 
bet- and although the lot which he beat were pronounced “wretched,” | gether free from the ill effects of coterie worship. Eccentricity 
ated, it included ces, who ran third on Sunday last for the French | is apt to be developed in the forcing-house air of flattery, and 
llow, Derby. bane has been doing good work at Malton since | some specimens of it have found their way to Trafalgar Square. 
losses the ‘'wo Thousand, and he has pleased generally, although not | This quality displays itself, indeed, in the most conspicuous 
nould quite universally, by his gallops since he came to Epsom. As | manner in Mr, Whistler's works; but it is an eccentricity accom- 
to be regards a horse’s shape and looks, the only chance of agreement | panied in him by such singular gifts and graces in art as 
: case among critics is when they discuss the winner of a great race; | to command forgiveness, even from commonplace spectators. 
Lid- and if we express the opinion that no finer animal than Breadal- | Struck with the eminent beauty in colour and the naif inventiveness 
; win bane was stripped for this year’s Derby, we are quite prepared to | in design displayed by the Japanese, Mr. Whistler has not only 
1 the hear, on the other side, that Gladiateur is a much more hand- | studied their decorative painting till he has made its secrets his 
that some horse, as well as a far better goer. At the post, Breadalbane | own, but seems now impelled to endeavour to reproduce it in 
 eue- was as quiet and good-tempered as in the same position at New- | England. Beautiful as are the studies he has thus designed—the 
ever, market, and with Aldcroft in the saddle, who had been riding | “ Gold Screen” above all—and useful as such practice may be 
onfi- him at exercise, he had every chance to win. Broomielaw | in technical points, it is of course when the artist chooses his 
ke at rather belied his character by behaving tolerably well at | subject from Knglish life that he can not only astonish, but arrest 
lefeat the post, but he was lathering all over. The next in| us. Such is Mr. Whistler's “ Little White Girl,” a young lady 
‘they the line of horsemen to Aldcroft was Wells on Bedminster, | in transparent muslin, standing with one hand—most gracefully felt, 
done whom we should put with ey val and others in the hopeless | but less than half-painted—upon a common mantelpiece. ‘here 
year lot. If thirty horses start for the Derby, one can usually pick out | is nothing in the rooms, not even by Mr. Millais, which can stand 
lated ten that would have been much more in place in their own | its ground against the soft purity, the full undertone of exquisite 
even stables; but the fallibility of these judgments is apt to be shown | tint, in this sketchy picture. ‘The tenderness, for instance, with 
‘only by the unexpected forwardness in the race of some one or more | which the girl’s arm, as it were, warms the sleeve, is something that, 
» told of the despised division. Very near Breadalbane, before the start, | a8 Mr. Ruskin once said of Turner, can rather be felt than pointed 
ess0r, was a weedy chesnut, with a rider in a white jacket with a black | out; and it is worth while comparing this (only one of many such 
ough belt across it. If it could have been known that this animal was | evidences of genius which might be named ) with the complete 
sing. going to get a place in the Derby, the observer would have failure to reach the same effect in Mr. Sandys’ elaborately wrought 
reful noured him with more particular attention. It appears that | “Spring.” But, though finish may only make a picture worse, 
eems this was Eltham, who ran no less than ten times last year, and, | when ill employed, this does not render slovenliness virtuous; and 
> 80. after being eight times beaten, managed to gain two inconsiderable | until Mr. Whistler chooses to put heads and hands at least on a 
done victories. If anybody believed that Kangaroo had a chance to | level with screens and dresses, we fear he will not rank above that 
vood, win the Derby, thag person might believe that Eltham had a | class which the French name amateur-prodige. He has a land- 
rgast chance also; for it appears that at the Newmarket Houghton | scape, however—uall English gray and damp, in place of Oriental 
Jence Meeting Eltham beat Kangaroo at even weights for a selling plate | brightness—in which, hung at least as it is, there seems little for 
year, of sol. Another view of Eltham’s form may be gained by | his admirers to wish added. This view of Old Battersea Bri 
erby. noticing that in the Nursery Handicap at Goodwood, where | (Middle Room, 343) has nothing equal to it here—little like it, 
; one Victorious, who won it, carried g st., Eltham’s impost was only | except Mr. Mason's work—in its palpable and delightful truth 
. the 7 st. 1 lb., so that the handicapper at that time considered him | of tone. It is, what every landscape should be, er an inlet 
anted to be about 2 st. below the mark of a first-class horse. It | into nature through a frame than what we commonly mean by a 
st go was understood that, if The Duke had been in the race, | picture. : 
amen Fordham would have ridden him, but under present circum- | Refinement in tone is Mr. Whistler's “ speciality.” Al- 
. the stances that skilful jockey had no better mount than ‘lodleben, a | though Mr. Leighton strives after it, and has given “a 
horse that in any other Derby one would venture to say had no | proving that he appreciates it, we do not think that he will be 
sor, chance at all. held successful on this side of his art. His colour-system 
the In the course of the attempts at starting, Joker threw his | is peculiar—never commonplace, rarely pleasing, more often 
‘who jockey, and thus destroyed whatever chance he had. ‘There was | taking from the effect of his works than adding beauty to 
lieve ‘a remarkable unanimity beforehand among critics in despising | beauty. But Mr. Leighton has another species of retine- 
only Joker's chance, and yet, on the only occasion when Gladiateur | ment, which those who know how absolutely this quality, in 
rans- * won last year, Joker ran second to him. The race may be de- | some one at least of its different manifestations, is the of 
aroo, scribed in a single sentence—Gladiateur won it easily. Those | the true artist, will value highly. In commenting on the 
. It who could see nothing else could see a blue jacket with | artist's “Helen,” we noticed the delicate beauty of the prin- 
orse- red sleeves shoot by two other jackets as if propelled by | cipal head. The same quality reappears, where the scope and size 
that an immeasurably superior force. e race was won in this | of the works do not so much neutralize its effect, in several of his 
h he hollow style in spite of the winner being obliged to come | small pictures. The infaat caressingly gathered up within reach 
1asex round a lot of horses before he could get a chance of a clear run | of its mother’s arms (120), and pressing cherries upon her with a 
mag= home. Christmas Carol, who ran an indifferent second, was the | young child’s assiduity, is exquisite in its refinement; nor is the 
yiven enly one of the favourites who did not di e himself. Eltham, | sentiment of the whole scene less so, although the frequent in- 
was who was placed third, proved that in this particular Derby even | equality of this painter's work appears in the mother's figure, 
nuch Kangaroo might reasonably have been supposed to have a chance. | Which is rather languid in pose, and does not sufficiently 
tmas Longdown came next to Eltham, and among the next lot were | explain itself in its action, Two little scenes, both apparently 
fore. Archimedes and Broomielaw, both of whom beat Breadalbane. | placed in St. Mark’s, Venice (though the colouring does scanty 
like It was said that at one period of the race Breadalbane was shut in, | Justice to that lovely building), and both repeating a mother and 
d at but that sort of accident will not stop a real horse. It is | child, are more thoroughly brought into harmony ; the “ Widow's 
good certainly curious that, after repeated trials should have appeared | Prayer” having the most of subject, the other the greater charm in 
re is to show that Breadalbane was the best of Mr. Chaplin’s pair, | linear arrangement. The child in the latter has the free play and 
oct a Broomielaw should be the more forward in the Derby. gracefulness of the Gainsborough or Stothard style, now, as we 
; and On the whole, it would not be incorrect to say that this was one | remarked when speaking of Mr. A. Moore, rarely seen in English 
ifica- of the most seedy Derbies ever witnessed. ‘The weather was | art. 
bable delightful ; the yd ater than ever; and only the quality | The Millais of the year so soon becomes everybody’s talk that, 
of the horses fell behind that of former years. e saw Blair | a month after the Lxhibition has opened, there is no need to 
d are Athol win last year as easily as did Gladiateur this year; but | describe it. What a publication, we may remark, is that which 
cable will anybody pretend to say that General Peel and Scottish | a powerful and popular painter obtains from the Academy! 
after Chief were not better horses than Christmas Carol and Eltham? | Hardly any book, of a kind fairly comparable with art of this nature, 
both Buckstone and Scottish Chief both ran third for the Derby, | now approaches it in the and vividness of the impression 
toyal and both these horses afterwards won the Ascot Cup. | excited. The diffusion of Mr. Dickens’ tales, when at their best, 
ck of What are the odds against Eltham winning the same or of a new volume by Mr. Tennyson, may perhaps have come the 
ruck splendid prize, supposing he should start for it? And | nearest. Our readers will all have seen the Roman soldier leaving 
. but what is to be said about the horses which finished behind | England and his long-haired British wife, or have read des- 
the this common “ plater”? It is to be feared that, unless something | criptions of it. With or above Mr. Phillip’s “ Murillo,” it is the 
hem. better can be found to run at Doncaster, Gladiateur will have it | success of the year in figure-painting. Much more effect and 
y, he all his own way in the St. Leger. In the course of a recent con- | passion might, indeed, we venture to think, have been thrown into 
was troversy about horse-breeding, a writer of considerable authority | the scene, had portions of the nearer landscape (the slightness of 
ficult went so far as to declare his belief that, if there were now at New- | the ably designed distance is rather apparent than real), the subsi- 
ish a market ~ on horses in training, they were French horses. It | diary figures, and, above all, the dresses and heads of the principal 
had begins to look as if this writer had been guided, not by prejudice, group, carried near the perfection of the “ Huguenot.” Yet, 
to be but by an enlightened perception of truth. Few Englishmen would | as it is, the idea of the picture, the force and simplicity with which 
=e 4 have believed, until —_ saw it, that their country could not send | it renders one of those elementary phases of feeling which never lose 
y the to the post a horse good enough to make a fight for their greatest | their charm, and the fine treatment of parts—notably the soldier's 
loubt racing prize. outstretched arm—put it into the higher circle of English art. 
aded illais has kept the girl’s right hand close to her lover’s head; a 
ly he EXHIBITION. commonplace wos flung the whole arm’ around the 
vhad (Third Notice.) kneeling figure. The suppressed fury of heart-breaking, half 
-day, ; WE have now a group of figure-painters who exhibit a | grief, half impotent rage, is equally well indicated (though, as 
e out marked originality, and divide the interest of the public ; with the hand just noticed, indicated only) in the swelling throat 
inner with the older artists already noticed—attracting, no doubt, more | and compressed lips of the British wife. 1t must be .remembered 
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that the retiring flood of Roman 
England to no merely personal sorrows. 
us on the sea, and the sea drives us back u 


garrisons left the natives of has a beautifully-felt 
“The Picts drive | middle distance of his “ Bass Rock”; and an Italian scene by him 
the Picts.” | is also tenderly 


including Tantallon Castle, in the 


handled. The sentiment which he thus gives 


One would have thought the natural and historical truth of this supplements what may have been wanting to the greater precision 


would have “leapt to the eyes,” as the French say, at once; yet of his earlier handling. With this di 


ished veteran, whose 


we have seen criticisms which seemed dissatisfied that this wild seas, though spacious and grandly drawn, are deficient in liquidity 


creature did not express her grief and shame with the devotional of colour, sea-painting as such appears 


decorum of one of Vandyke’s e8, 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
add si 


is rank also among the artists who re 
ly to the charm of this Exhibition. The “Turkish | 


School near Cairo,” by the “Academician Elect” (looking at the | 


excellence of Mr. Lewis’s work, one would be inclined to reverse 


the order of the words), is a marvellous ia of genuine 
Orientalism, as true to Egyptian local colour as 


| oil-colourists» now treat ocean best. 
. Whistler’s is to | 


Japanese, and wrought out with a power over varied character in | 
the heads which the artist just named does not aim at. Drowsi- | 
ness pervades the place ; bright dresses, furniture, and case- 


ments = and flicker in the sunlight; but sleep is the onl 
lesson learned, except by the cat, who is making free wi 
a child's stock of provisions, Mr. Lewis, as criticism long 
noticed, appears to have a peculiar er in rendering 
the lower phases of human activity ; onl he is hence seen 
to most advantage when, as in the “School,” nature falls in 
with art. In his lovely en of Eastern flowers he is not 
so happy. A girl may indeed look less animated and brilliant 
than the rose or the lily, but in that case she should not, 
we think, be the central flower of the — 
managed with sin 
painted ; and the skill which has brought the gathered flowers in 
the vase sufficiently forward before those growing just beyond 


itself sometimes in the p 
the colour, still hampers 
in art to which he is entitled. e have no painter who 
throws more tender and poetical grace into subjects of the 
incident or domestic class, or who seems 80 little indebted 
to others for the idea of his work, The single figure of 
“ Beauty,” from the famous old legend (190, Middle Room), is 
the most complete of the three pieces which he now exhibits. 
A little more relief and roundness is only wanting to its deli- 
cacy of feeling and translucent brightness of colour. The hands 
have that refined quality mentioned above; there is more of 
the lady in them than in the whole of Mr. Frith’s wedding-party, 
although the best-born of our beauties are included in his list. 
Men paint, not what they see, but what they feel; what is in 
their minds tells itself through their fingers. Compared with Mr. 
Hughes’ colouring, that of M. Ribot, in his French tinkers at work 
on a coffee-pot (547), looks artificially dark and grim; but this 
picture is full‘of power and character. The arms are singularly 
well drawn, and the whole has that look of trained completeness 
in which the school of France contrasts so favourably with ours— 
a confession which considerations both of honesty and of good 
policy must compel an English critic to venture on. 

A striking scene from the Roman hitheatre by Mr. 
Solomon has attracted an attention which its original power 
well deserves, although some portion of its effect is, we think, 
due to quaintness — indeed, haps, even to that incom- 
pleteness in the drawing, and that conventional monotone 


rtions of the figures, sometimes in 


to be at present in abeyance. 
Mr. Lee and Mr. Cooke here follow their old paths, the former also 
eating, in his views on shore, those crude touches for effect and 
that cold emptiness of tone which, we presume, have long satisfied 
his admirers. The “Hastings Trawler,” by Mr. Johnson (314), 
has better sea-painting in it, but it is from shore that our 
Four views in North 
Brittany, by Mr. Hook, give each a version of wave, beach, 
and sky— individualized indeed by slight and retined differ- 
ences between the effects chosen, yet, as is the painter’s wont, 
never going far from the same aspect of summer serenity, 
led with groups who may all have been members of one 


| and 
femal, The arrangement of these figures, with that happy look 


Her dress is 
ar mastery, at once broadly and delicately | 


. A. Hughes in taking the place | 


of nature which Mr. Hook can always give, is free this year, some 
minor points excepted, from the want of balance which has been 
noticed sometimes in his work; the complexions are rather uniform. 
In point of sky or water it would be difficult to choose between these 
works; but the effect of the “Seaweed Gatherer”—a girl walk- 
ing by asweep of coast, and trailing the weeds after her with a rake, 
whilst a child imitates the action behind—ap to us the most 
complete and harmonious. The green line of fresh weed thrown 
up and left by the last tide is effective in binding the composition 
together. Another beautiful bit of sea-coast scenery, also including 


a shining curve of bay, is Mr. J. P. Knight’s “Oxwich” (187). 
should not be overlooked. An inequality in his work, showing | ful half-ci 


The water is here seen through a -circle of lightly 
leaved trees; a bank of clouds rests on the horigon. The headland 
to the right and the 7 sky might have more relief. Mr. Naish 
and Mr. Hemy send some careful studies from the Clovelly 
district. The latter works in a style of great delicacy, and 
has drawn pebble-strewn beaches = 
ment; might he not now gai ater force by varying the 
scene of Kis practice P the to Mr. 
Naish, whose sailors watching the boat wrecked in winter and 
now repaired for a fresh cruise (288) have that look of actual 
life which never fails to make its way tothe mind. A pretty 

up of women and girls making nets in a Breton cottage 
. Smythe, ey near Mr. Naish’s picture, and seems to 
promise well. It is gay and animated, and bright without 


 tawdriness, Let us here call attention to Mr. Carrick’s “Ogmore 


_ range of low rocks in the “ Dunnottar Castle 


prevalent in the colouring, which assist in giving the whole a — 


character unlike ordi 
much alike, and one not distinctly see where the light 
comes from; perhaps the diffused daylight produced by the 
“velarium” is here intended. Allowing, however, for some 
deficiencies which a strong and conscientious painter will correct 


as he advances, cy Peay to leave an impression of real | 


power. We see the es of the Imperial household as they 
might have felt for the thousandth time when the order to 


work. The heads of the women are too | 


despatch an unsuccessful gladiator had been given. ‘The Empress | 


has a languid air; by her side a fierce and fair woman turns down 
her thum) in sympathy with the order for death. A black-haired 
lady who looks on with some horror strikes us as the best head 
in the group. If the besetting temptation of our rising men to 
yield to the first flush of praise be overcome, and this work be 


themselves in their own portraits, Sir 


regarded rather as a promise than a fulfilment, Mr. Solomon may | 


reach the place in English art which some not less gifted contem- 


_ worn, wrung, and reduced to low company— 


poraries, we fear, will now never “cast aside self” sufficiently to 


we have mentioned Mr. Wynfield’s “ 
Days of Queen Elizabeth” as ranking amongst 
quasi-historical works exhibited. 


Castle” (33), a careful study of a little Welsh valley and ruin, 
very true to the rich, the almost crude, effect of brightness in the 
air and greenness in the grass when summer rain clears off; to 
1); to the pretti uu i “Midsummer Da 

a row of ott hayfield (W. Field) 
Mr. Burke’s “ Connemara Valley” (75); and to Mr. Mawley’s two 
118 278). ere is some foregroun inting, a 
(370); pretty colour and sentiment in Mr. R. Butler’s “Autumn 
Scene ” (390); careful study of waves a over a long 
” of Mr. Oakes (541) 


a good solid tone and power of making an uncomposed scene look 


well in Mr. G. Sant’s “ Middleton Meadow” (477); and highly - 


studied detail bestowed on a rather subject, in the 
‘‘ Morant’s Court” of Mr. Brett (137). A fine tropical view by 
M. Mignot (565) has the qualities which we have often noticed 
in this interesting artist’s work. 

No one fails to be interested in Sir E. Landseer’s portrait of 
himself between two favourite dogs. They have often sat to him 
before, and now sit by him in their turn, and criticize the sketch 
on which he is at work. The animated head deserves to be brought 
more forward, from the pale colours in which it has been grounded. 
Compared with the imposing air which painters are apt to give 
win’s is humorousl 
characteristic of the artist. The companion pieces—a lady’s h 
in gloss and glory (and admitted, by the by, to tread her croquet- 
ground itself—he must be a spoiled favourite), and a cab-horse, 
rank with the artist’s 
best efforts in painting the horse. They will, no doubt, be known 


t before long, through engraving, on the Continent hardly less than 
e best of the | at home—a privilege accorded to few of our insular celebrities. 


We are glad to see that Mr. Wells varies the tice of 


The excellent general arrangement of this year’s Exhibition has portrait by landscape—a union of styles for which he can easily find 


been already incidentally noticed. The favour with which 
the ~ have accepted it, and the satisfactory result 
to the di 


lay as a whole, may serve to silence, if not 


e Academician whose illiberal proceedings in 186 


painting, and 
the Linnells, Mr. V. Cole, with others reaching a good level in 
lan uch as Mr. » who shows increasing delicacy 
and brightness in some Men ny ae scenes, and Mr. 
M‘Allum, who falls considerably below his usual mark—may be in- 
cluded under these ral suggestions, in which inevitable brevity 
implies no disre of the artists’ contributions Mr. Stanfield 


tall trees (526), as is 


great precedents. His “ Farmyard at Evening” has an im- 
pressive sobriety of tone which wants a little more gradation to 
achieve the effect aimed at by the artist. The trees are well discri- 
minated. Mr. — best picture, eee church seen between 

is wont, is manly and unaffected, and skilful 
in the use of Here a last gleam of crimson light rests for a 
moment on the upper battlement of the, tower; the evanescent 
look of this faint tlicker is well suggested. There is a feeling in 
both these works which approaches the poetical; a remark under 
which we would also include the noble view over the Dunes of 
Artois, by Mr. W. B. Davis (560, North Room). This painter, 
whose work, by its subjects and its treatment, attests foreign in- 
fluence, has given a remarkable proof of that prudent progress 
which is commoner in French than in English art. Having 
painted small-sized scenes for several years with + care 
and delicacy, he now gives the fruit of his study in a well- 


| 
| 

to satisfy, th 3 | 

: drew upon him a censure for which he fruitlessly endeavoured | 

: to make anonymous isanship responsible. The comparative | 
weakness of our School is, however, rather hemes 
forward by the fairness of the hanging. = ay also change 
oe cS less here, except in a few very highly gifted hands, than in figure- 


|| 


+ 
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considered and successful picture on the fullest landscape 
scale. This view of low sandhills, covered with the arid 
vegetation of the sea,f{over which a strayed herd, drawn with 
t ney and truth of attitude, are coming, rather wants, 
fixe Mr. Davis’s former works, some centralizing interest, 
whether in the figures or in the colour effect. It hence 
rather approaches the poetical (observe the exquisite golden glow 
on the further hills and in the truly laughing sky, a quality of 
tint gained by sheer good painting) than absolutely deserves 
the epithet. Mr. Mason, like Mr. Whistler, seems to us to 
reach poetry on canvas through the harmonious unity which 
marks each of his three scenes. All these have the air of effects 
at ag at twilight taken from the same wild piece of 
nature. ey ap to stop a little short of completion, as if 
the gifted painter feared lest the bloom of his delicate trans- 
nt atmosphere should be injured by further touches. The 
figuree—chldren in two of the pieces, a traveller with a pony in the 
ird—are sketched with singular beauty, truth, and refinement ; 
we doubt whether anything in the Exhibition fully equals them in 
this respect. They are also better placed, fall more naturally into 
the scene, than Mr. Hook’s. We believe that this journal was 
among the first to call attention to the peculiar meric. of Mr. 
Mason’s work, and it is pleasant to see that he has now found 
admirers both among the — and his fellow-artists. Few 
landscapes will be more sought after than his in future years. 


CONCERTS. 

HE concert season is now in its meridian. Our music-halls 
and music-rooms are daily and nightly alive with harmony 
and melody. From the multitude of entertainments, however, 
it will readily be understood that only a small minority can 
reasonably be pointed out as exercising an influence either upon 
the progress of art or the spirit that encourages and keeps up a 
healthy reverence for works that should be models for all time. 
We cannot attempt any notice of what are styled “benefit-concerts,” 
the benefit of which is ordinarily limited to those in whose names, 
and for the presumed edification of whose immediate circle of ac- 
quaintance, they are given. Probably a certain idea of obligation 
renders it more or less a duty for the ge and friends of such 
and such a professor to “ patronise” his annual concert. With 
this we have nothing to do, merely contending that “ benefit- 
concerts ”—extremely rare exceptions admitted—have no interest 
for the public at large, and can therefore lay no claim to be publicly 
recorded or publicly criticized. Otherwise it might be asked, on 
what pretext a visitor must pay an exorbitant sum to attend one 
of these, when he can go to St. James’s Hall, Monday after Mon- 
day, and hear the greatest artists play the greatest music, for a 
shilling? In most instances, indeed, benefit-concerts signify 
little - Mi than a yearly handing-round of the plate—the concert- 
giver, taking into consideration the meagreness of his pro- 
, appearing almost literally in formd pauperis. ‘The 
os of fashion who delight in spending a guinea to hear such 
playing as that of Herr So-and-So at the mansion of the Duchess 
of ——, or such singing as that of Signor So-and-So at the resi- 
dence of Lord ——, belong precisely to the class of persons who 
would stop at no sacrifice to acquire undisputed possession of a 
French poodle. Equally unentitled to notice are the still more 
profitless exhibitions known as amateur concerts — concerts in 
which amateurs ex their inexperience, with undisturbed 
complacency, before large audiences, in the name of charities, 
making their unwilling supporters pay heavily for seats, and, ir 
proportion, as heavily for printed pro, es, besides obliging 
them to listen with decorous attention to the performances, A 
drearier penance could scarcely be undergone by any one with 
ears attuned to harmony than a concert of this sort. An amateur 
theatrical exhibition is generally bad enough, but an amateur 
musical performance is worse. In a play, only one actor speaks at 
a time; but in a concert, where there is orchestra, or chorus, or 
both, the cacopheny is multiplied in the ratio of the number of 
performers. As the case — meng we have fifty, sixty, seventy, 
or eighty noises for one, and — which aggravates the infliction — 
simultaneously emitted. The late Amateur Musical Society— 
to its manes !—was a periodical nuisance, mecca ruthlessly 
Be symphonies and overtures of great composers, eight times in 
half as many months, for a series of years. Its successor, “The 
Wandering Minstrels,” with considerate forbearance, has hitherto, 
for the most confined its favours to country towns; but a 
universal shudder in musical circles was the result, a short time 
, of a ph in the Zimes, informing its readers that one of 
the objects of the newly formed Civil Service Musical Society 
‘was to give “ occasional concerts.” A solo on the trombone from 
a clerk of the Treasury would blow all sense of musical appreciation 
clean out of the capital. If, nevertheless, at any time a war were 
to bring invaders near enough to cause apprehension to the in- 
habitants of London, it might be remembered what good service 
certain geese sacred to Juno once rendered Rome at a pinch. Let 
the practising rooms of the Civil Service Musical Society (sacred 
to Apollo) be situated conveniently in the suburbs, and London 

may feel safe—at least from being carried by surprise. 
doings of the Sacred Harmonic Society and the Monday 
Popular Concerts were chronicled not long since. The first has 
brought the season to a close with three excellent per- 
formances of Mr. Costa’s Naaman. ‘The new oratorio by the 
composer of Ei, the merits of which were discussed minutely 


at the time of its production, seems to have obtained as much 
approval in London as at Birmingham, where the fact of its 
having been expressly written for the great local festival naturally 
disposed people in its favour, At the first two performances a 
—_ young and unknown yo Miss Edmonds, was entrusted 
with the music of Adah, won unanimous credit. At the 
third and last, Madlle. Adelina Patti took her ; and thus we 
had the original Birmingham cast—Madlle. Patti, Madame Ruders- 
dorff, Madame Sainton; Messrs. C i Santley, and Sims 
Reeves. The Fourth Handel Festival will now for some time 
absorb the exclusive attention of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
At the Monday Popular Concerts Herr Joachim continues to | 
while Signor Piatti is always at the bass; so that the quartet- 
playing is invariably as ect as could be wished. What with 
the additional Saturday afternoons, and the undiminished attrac- 
tion of the evenings, a considerably larger number of concerts 
will have been given by Mr. Arthur Chappell this season than on 
any previous occasion—although, for the first time since 1859, 
none took place before Chri More than usual attention 
has been recently paid to the music of Robert Schumann. At 
one concert, et the whole programme was devoted to this 
composer, who, by a quasi-intellectual minority in Germany, 
is not so much placed side by side with Felix Mendelssohn 
as omy next to Beethoven, and, consequently, before 
the author of Eijah. Those in England sutliciently well 
versed in the music of the and able to judge not 
only impartially but critically, are at a loss to account for so 
strange a predilection. Even the best piece of the Schumann 
programme—the pianoforte quartet in E flat—is inferior in inven- 
tion, as in everything else, to the first and least of the three 
quartets which Mendelssohn produced in his boyhood. This, 
however—as well as the air with variations published under 
the title of Symphoniques, which is no better than an 
incoherent r y—was endowed with peculiar interest by the 
active participation of Madame Schumann, widow of the com , 
and renowned, more than a quarter of a century since, as “ Clara 
Wieck.” In honour of Madame Schumann’s arrival among us, 
the Schumann concert was gracefully projected; and yet, en- 
couraging as was the a awarded to every piece, and especi- 
ally to the pieces in which Madame Schumann took it may be 
safely cted that such laboured and afl pretentious 
compositions will never become popular with the Laieaptend of 
the most popular of London musical entertainments. At a sub- 
sequent concert, the quartet in A major (No. 3) was performed ; 
but though Herr Joachim held the first violin and played as no 
other can play, and though Signor Piatti, Herr Joachim’s legiti- 
mate equal, took the violoncello, it failed to create a deep 
impression. The slow mevement, the second melody of the first 
allegro, and parts of the agitato (in F sharp minor) excepted, the 
third quartet is decidedly inferior to its companions; nor is it 
easy to match so poor and unsuccessful an attempt. at gevtal 
originality as the finale, the principal theme of which, in- 
trinsically trivial and worthless, is repeated in various sha) 
ad nauseam. How infinitely more genuine was the quartet 
Schubert, given at a previous concert, will scarcely be denied even 
by those who are aware that the quartet in A minor is far from 
being Schubert’s best. 

The concerts of the Philharmonic Society have been more than 
usually good this year. The band is manifestly improving. It 
would be odd, indeed, if the case were otherwise, with such a 
—— practised master at the head as Dr. Sterndale Bennett, 
the second performance of whose new and very interesting sym- 
phony in G minor was welcomed even more heartily than the first 
(last year). The part of this symphony for which musicians seem 
to care the least is the minuet and trio; but as the minuet and 
trio really belong to another work—“ Installation ” music, written 
some years ago for Cambridge, where Dr. Bennett fills the musical 
chair as it was never filled till now—they cannot justly be criti- 
cized as an integral portion of the symphony, notwithstanding the 
fact that the composer himself deliberately placed them 
where they stand. The symphony in G@ minor is worthy of 
a scherzo and slow movement—such a scherzo and slow 
movement as only the composer of the first and last move- 
ments can now to invent. Why Dr. Bennett 
writes so litile, na | that he can write so well, it is difficult to 
explain. Of course Herr Joachim has been heard at the Philhar- 
monic Concerts—where as a boy, twenty-one years ago, he first 
astonished the English public by his marvellous reading and 
execution of Beethoven’s violin concerto; and, equally of course, 
Madame Schumann. The concert at which Madame Schumann 

ared (the fifth) was the most interesting that has been pro- 
vided this season. Besides Spobr’s symphony in D minor, which, 
from the composer’s lately Selbst-Biographie, we learn 
was first played at the Philharmonic Concerts in 1820, and 
Beethoven's No. 8, which though seven years older is many times 
seven years younger, beautiful as is the work of Spohr, the so- 
called Trumpet Overture of Mendelssohn—a masterpiece — 

iginally composed for the Dusseldorf Festival of 1825, 

the incomparable Die Zauberflite of Mozart, there was 
the pianoforte concerto in A minor of Schumann, per- 
formed with magnificent energy Schumann’s widow, and 
meee 8 that account alone—ior the concerto itself is, at the 
a 


best, and monotonous piece of patchwork—extraordinary 
| Then Madlle. de Muy the new “5 Her 

jesty’s Theatre, introduced some of her operatic airs, among 
the famous “ Gili angui inferni,” trom Flauto Magico, 
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transposed, by the a tone lower than the key in which Mozart 
? 
wrote it. is fair however, to add that the E flat of to-day 
would differ but slightly in pitch from Mozart’s F. These were 
also well received. At the next concert, we are promised a 
specimen of Richard Wagner, in the overture to Rienzi, a work 
which the author of Tannhiuser, Lohengrin, Tristan und Isolde, and 
the Niebelungen would now disdain to acknowledge ; so that the 
‘compliment paid to him is questionable at the best. ‘When 
Wagner composed Rienzi, he was—as the essays published 
under his name in the Revue e¢ Gazette Musicale can tes- 
tify —a feeble imitator and strong panegyrist of Meyerbeer and 
Halévy. How he subsequently treated the composer of the 
Huguenots may be seen by reference to that very elaborate and 
singular treatise entitled _ und Drama. 

he concerts of the Musical Society of London, Dr. Wylde’s 
New Philharmonic Concerts, Mr. Ella’s Musical Union, Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s Choir, Mr. G. W. Martin’s National Choral Society, &c., 
may possibly be spoken of on a near occasion. All these, and 
others, have been swelling the temptations of the musical season. 
The present notice must conclude with a bare mention that the 
admirable Saturday Concerts which, under the direction of Herr 
-Auguste Manns, have conferred the highest musical reputation 
on the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, were lately brought 
to an end with ay the very best performance of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony (Choral) ever heard in this country. The 
immense audience attracted by that colossal work, and the 
enthusiasm it created, justified the managers in getting! up an 
extra concert, at which the Ninth Symphony was again the con- 
Ha epee, feature, and was again unanimously appreciated. Lastly, 
the presence of Madame Clara Schumann in London further 
incited these musically inclined gentlemen to announce a second 
extra concert, at which Schumann’s pianoforte concerto in A minor 
was to be eee by Schumann’s widow, with Schumann’s 
overture to Gienoveva by the orchestra of Herr Manns ; and, as a set- 
off to this sumptuous Schumannite repast, Mendelssohn’s bright 
and beautiful Jtalian Symphony. ever two distinguished 
musicians existed whose treatment of art had absolutely no feature 
‘in common, although they were contemporaries and fast friends, it 
-was Mend n and Schumann. Let any one curious in the 
matter, and who desires to know what Mendelssohn thought of 
Schumann, search through Mendelssohn’s Letters to his family 
and acquaintances, from the first page to the last. He will find 
plenty about F. David and other commonplace people, but about 

umanp, nothing at all. 


REVIEWS. 


WARBURTON’S DIVINE LEGATION.® 


sees are many books of which every one knows the title, 
and hardly any one knows much more, and though it may 
often be true that those who do happen to have read such works 
would find a difficulty in recommending others to follow their 
example, they may generally extract from them some few obser- 
vations of general interest. It is in the my 2 doing so that we 

ropose to make a few remarks on the book to which Bishop 
Warburton dedicated so many years of his life, the Divine Lega- 
tion of Moses. It is one of the most singular books that ever were 
written. Though it is not merely itself a nominis umbra, but a mem- 
ber of a class now obsolete, it contains an amount of learning, of 
ingenuity, and of mental power which has seldom been equalled 
in any single book, and it illustrates habits of mind and pap. 
thinking which have deeply affected the whole history of England, 
_ intellectual and political. 

The Church of England has often been praised for its learning, 
and it has also been largely credited with its liberalism. For 
a great length of time it was customary to compare it with 
the Church of Rome on the one hand, and the extreme Pro- 
testants on the other, and to contrast with great complacency 
the d in which it had fostered reason and learning 
with the antipathy which the Romanists felt for everything 
which could rival the supreme authority claimed for their 
Church, and which the Puritans felt for everything which could 
make their rigid systems appear ungraceful and unnatural. In 
this, as in all other boasts, there was no doubt a great deal of 
hollowness. To claim for the Church of England prcarastes 


in these respects is manifestly absurd. It is simply puerile to 
underrate the learning of the French ecclesiastical writers on the 
one hand, or that of the Germans on the other; but it is never- 
theless quite true that for a long period the Church of England 
had not merely a strong but a special and peculiar sympathy 
with learning, and that its clergy always enjoyed, as they 
still enjoy, a remarkable degree of Liberty in speculation. No con- 
fession of faith leaves so many questions open as the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and no spiritual courts were ever so little inclined to 
suppress or even to meddle with theological inquiry as the courts 
of which those articles are the law. Careful inquiries recently 
made disclosed the fact that, between the Restoration and the 
Gorham case, there were but three or four prosecutions for heresy. 
The peculiar character of this alliance between the Church of 
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England and literary criticism and ation—in other words, 
the peculiar character of that sort of liberalism which has always 
been natural to the Church of England—has seldom been better illus- 
trated than in the works of Warburton. Its specific peculiari 
consists in arriving at orthodox conclusions upon grounds open to 
the world. A learned Roman Catholic has his first principles found 
for him, and his learning and ingenuity have always had to address 
themselves to the task of deducing new conclusions from the old 
principles, or supporting the old assertions by new facts. The 
stricter kinds of Protestants were confined to the interpretation of 
the Bible, which they were bound to construe in accordance with 
their own austere systems. Those who had cast off all definite 
creeds were, of course, not anxious about the orthodoxy of their 
conclusions; but the great writers of the Church of England piqued 
themselves on their orthodoxy, and piqued themselves also on the 
principle that the Bible was by no means to be taken as the 
exclusive guide to truth, but was to be illustrated and con- 
firmed by every other kind of knowledge, whether of matters of 
fact or of matters of speculation. This is the leading ig a of 
Hooker, and to this day it has never been entirely dropped 
out of sight. The consequence has been twofold. On the one 
hand, Anglican divinity is singularly rich in learned and ingenious 
apologies, and books on the evidences of religion. On the other 
hand, Anglican divines, though comparatively free from the 
failings of dogmatists, are full of the failings of advocates. They 
show plenty of industry in getting up their briefs, and abundant 
ingenuity in rs jury, but, with some few exceptions, 
they always hold a brief and addressa jury. Thoroughgoing 
dogmatists and independent inquirers are not subject to this 
temptation, though they have doubtless others of their own ; but 
no one will do justice to the peculiar character of English 
theology who does not bear in mind this its special charac- 
teristic. It proceeds on the twofold assumption that certain con- 
clusions are true, and that reason is the proper judge of truth. 
This explains, amongst other things, the great controversial success 
of English theology, and the slightness of the hold which many of 
its most celebrated works have had on the conscience and on the 
permanent convictions of the nation. Five-and-twenty years ago it 
was a common remark that, in the great controversy of the last 
century, the Divines completely silenced the Free-thinkers. This 
was true in a sense, and in an important sense, ye’ it was but an 
advocate’s triumph after all. If they had not only answered their 
opponents, but found out and set in a full light the whole truth as 
to the matter in dispute, the controversy would not have broken 
out again. 

Of the advocates who were renowned in the great case of 
Deism, none was more thoroughgoing or more showy than 
Warburton. He was more liberal than some of his colleagues 
~ aterland for instance), and infinitely more voluminous and noisy, 

ough in the long run far less popular, than Butler. It may 
perhaps be fairly said of him that he was, in theological con- 
troversy, very much what a noisy popular leader of a Circuit 
would be at the Bar. He was immensely ingenious, volubl 
vigorous in his use of language, omnivorous in his reading, ond 

ugnacious beyond all bounds or limits. The notes of which the 

ter volumes of his great work are full were called, with con- 
siderable humour, his “customary places of execution,” and the 
manner in which his unhappy antagonists are dealt with in them 
amply justified the phrase. The following amenities occur in a few 
pages : — “ Another answerer is yet more shameless.” “There is 
a strange pte in these men.” This man” (the author of 
the Second Book of the Maccabees) “is such a lover of proms 
that, when he has made a monstrous lie, and so frighted him- 
self at the size of it that he dare not tell it out, he insinuates it.” 
“The miserable efforts of these men to evade the force of a little 
plain sense is deplorable.” me the vilest prevarication he 
repeats, &c.” . “ Pretended contradiction, first insisted on by Spi- 
nosa, and through many a dirty channel derived at length to M. 
Voltaire.” There is, however, a spirit and vivacity about the 
whole book which carries the reader on; and the argument itself, 
to say nothing of the strange collateral topics into which it runs, 
is in the highest degree ristic of the author, and of the 
sort of matter which, as he considered, the interests of the Church 
for the time being required him to produce. 

In common with all the men of his own time who 
any considerable power of mind, Warburton felt the gravity of 
the Deistical controversy. Being what and where he was, he also 
felt a perfectly immeasurable and boundless indignation and con- 
tempt for those who had excited it. This appears, amongst other 
pom te his well-known dedication of the Divine Legation to 
the thinkers. It is written in a tone of indignant though 
suppressed disgust, which shows that Warburton either could not 
or would not believe in the possibility of an honest doubt on the 
subject of religion. His own books, indeed, show little, if they 
can be said to show any, trace of a calm or large-minded con- 
sideration of the subject. They do not give the impression that 
their author was a man, or that he had any strong personal 
feeling of religion. But they show, in every page, a genui 
intellectual contempt and dislike for his opponents, and also an 
unhesitating persuasion, which one may hope was the result of 
something better than mere personal pride and self-confidence, 
that his side was the right one, and that he could showit. He was 


neither fea we artist nor a great philosopher, but he had thought 


on sev the great subjects of speculation, he had read ar 
enormous number of books, and had an almost unlimited supply 
of crotchets; and he worked all his opinions, all his reading, and 
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all his crotchets into one enormous mass, which he called a demon- 
stration of the Divine Legation of Moses. Its general drift, as | 
every one knows, was to show that Moses must have been divinely 
commissioned to set up the institutions which he gave to the Jews, 
because he did not teach the doctrine of a future state, which all 
merely human legislators had found indis ble to their success, 
The argument is strange enough, but the mere statement of it 
gives no notion of the book in which it is contained. It fills six 
octavo volumes; and as Warburton is by no means a lengthy | 
writer, these volumes might be divided into several different 
treatises, all more or less converging upon or diverging from the 
main point. We will try to give a general notion of their relation 
to other, and of their bearing on the main argument. 

The argument itself is stated with much logical exactness and 
formality, at the very beginning of the book, as follows. It rests 
upon one ate—“ That a skilful lawgiver, establishing a re- 
ligion and civil policy, acts with certain views and for certain 
ends, and not capriciously or without purpose and design.” 

«This being granted, we erect our demonstration on these three 
very clear and simple propositions :— 

“1. That to inculcate the doctrine of a future state of rewards 
and punishments is necessary to the well-being of society. 

“2. That all mankind, especially the most wise and learned 
nations of antiquity, have concurred in believing and teaching 
that this doctrine was of much use to civil society. 

“ 3. That the doctrine of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments is not to be found in, nor did make part of, the Mosaic 
dispensation. 

“ Propositions so clear and evident, that one would think we > 
—_ proceed directly to our conclusion that therefore the law | 
of Moses is of Divine origin, all which one or both of the fol- 
lowing syllogisms will evince :— © 

“]T, Whatsoever religion and society have no future state for 
their support must be supported by an extraordinary Providence. 

“The Jewish religion and society had nv future state for their — 


! 


“Therefore the Jewish religion and society were supported by 
an extraordi Providence. 


“ And again, Il. The ancient lawgivers universally believed 
that such a religion could be apenas only by an cabteniinnty 
Providence. 

“ Moses, an ancient lawgiver, versed in all the wisdom of | 

t, purposely instituted such a religion. 

“ Therefore Moses believed his religion was supported by an | 
extraordinary Providence.” 

It is worth while to quote this passage at length, because it 

ives an excellent ney of the argument, and shows how the 
ifferent parts of the book are linked together. The major | 
proposition of the first syllogism involves a theory of civil society | 
and of its relation to religion. The major of the second oon 
involves a history of all ancient es in so far as it relates 
to religion and legislation. The minor of each s ism involves 
an examination of all the leading parts of the Old Testament in 
their relation to the New. This shows how vast a field the book 
was intended to cover, and how ne il it was that aman who 
considered himself — of conduc.ung such an argument should 
look upon the mass of mankind as mere pigmies, whose sentiments 
he was justified in regarding with superb contempt and virtuous 
horror i? they were at variance with that th of orthodoxy | 
which so pa with its pre- 
ference. 

The first book, which fills nearly half of the first volume, is an 
essay on the origin of civil society, and the necessity of the doctrine 
of a future state to its well-being. The argument, when con- 
densed in the highest degree, is that civil society can only punish, 
and that its punishments can apply only to outward actions; that 
this is not enough to secure its well-being, unless there be also some 
internal sanction by which the thoughts and dispositions of the 
heart can be directed aright, and that this sanction can be sup- 

ied by religion alone. The doctrine of Cardan and Bayle, that 

theism is not ily destructive of morals and civil society, | 

is confuted at e length, by 

still t interest, as they apply to Comte as much as to e, 

thous, i they were to be oktseneed to a modern audience, they 


require a complete re-statement. Mandeville’s paradox 
about private vices being public benefits is exposed 


with manly 

and with a force of which is not much a 

by its occasional brutality (“unheard-of impiety wi 'y ad- 
vanced and impudently avowed,” “ execrable ox,” 

corrupt a writer,” “a writer of such depravity of heart,” &c. &c.). 
Mandeville deserved some severity, but there was no use in calling 

him names. 

are is the substance of the proof given by Warburton of the 
of his three general propositions. Probably few serious 
thinkers would deny the utility of — to civil society, and 
Warburton was, in our opinion, quite right in insisting on the vital 
importance of the religious sanction to morality. But to say that 
no civil society could, without a continuous miracle, exist without — 
that sanction is quite another thing; and though that is what 
Warburton had to prove, his attempt to do so seems to us to have | 
been not only a complete but a ludicrous failure. He hardly | 
seems to have appreciated the difficulty of the undertaking. | 

The second book is meant to show that, a Reig boom 
legislation was always founded on religion. ‘I'he proof of this is | 
i and consists in references to cases in which early | 
i claimed a divine character, and also to the works of , 


an intellect as his own hono 


' natural theol 


' and of a better sort too than the Peruvians. 


- Rome and Athens worshipped partic 


' only view of antiquity which gives solid advantage 
y tiquity gi 


Plato and Cicero, who expressly affirm that religion is the sanction 
of law. It is partly indirect, and consists in the t that the 
character of it invention of 
legislators. You find a systematic theology, he says, in a coun 

like Peru, where there te a government. You find little or ~ | 


/in Canada, where there was no government, yet the Canadian 


savage was in a more favourable position for inventing a system of 
than the The religion th 
was the invention of the Government. This, with our wider know- 
ledge of early times and of barbarous nations, is easily seen to be a 
mere piece of ingenuity built upon a slender and mistaken view of 
the facts. The Canadians had a good deal of religion of a sort, 
the whole 
argument proceeds upon the false hypothesis ere were in 
those early times philosophic legislators far superior to the mass 
of mankind, and capable of inventing all these devices, without 
believing them, for the purpose of government. This is a mere 


| assumption, if it is not to be called a delusion. 


Warburton seems to have been sensible of the fact that this 
part of his case was rather weak, and this led him into one of the 
most famous and the t of all his paradoxes, The ancient 


_ mysteries, he maintained, were “ solely instituted for the propaga- 


tion and support of the doctrine of a future state of rewards and 
unishments ” ; and, in order to prove this, he maintains at great 


_ length, and with much learning and ingenuity, the strange doctrine 
“thet the Sixth Book of the 0 


of the Aineid is nothing else than “an 
initiation into and representation of the theory of the mysteries.” 


Our readers will no doubt remember the beautiful little essay in 


which Gibbon combated this wonderful paradox. 

Having shown how the ancient magistrates propagated religion, 
Warburton proceeds to show how they a, aie it. This is one 
of the most curious parts of his book, for he maintains that they 
had Established Churches, though they also tolerated dissenters. 
“ An established religion with a test law is the universal voice of 
nature. The most savage nations have employed it to civilize 


_ their manners; and the politest knew no other way to prevent 


their return to barbarity and violence.” Strange as this sounds it 

has a certain truth in it, though it may well be doubted whe 

the ancient religious ishments were not founded on genuine 

superstition rather than on any rat Aap morals or politics. 
gods, because the people 


and the legislators alike believed that these gods really existed 


| and protected Rome and Athens; not because the Roman 


Athenian legislatures wanted to obtain moral and political ends by 
an imposture. 

In the third book, Warburton supports his ition as to 
the opinions of antiquity about the doctrine of a future state 
by reference to the doctrines of different schools of philosophy, and 
for that purpose he devotes about three hundred to an 


_ inquiry into the opinions of the ancient philosophers on the subject 


of a future life. His inquiries on this subject are very in 


and are in our judgment by much the most valuable part of the 
book. very their result is as follows 
ers 


The ancient philosop d not believe in a future state of 


_ rewards and punishments, and indeed could not do so consistently 
| with two fundamental 


principles which, in one or another, 
were held by all of them. e first of these principles was, that 
God cannot be angry, nor hurt any one. The second, that the soul 
after death is absorbed either into the substance of God or into 
the substance of the material universe. This is worked out with 
¢ philosophers, 

owever, always taught this doctrine though they did not 
believe it; and this they did because they held that truth and 
utility differed, and that utility, and not truth, was the object of 
religion. In this part of his book Warburton displays in profusion 
all his great qualities—his learning, his ingenuity, and his vigour ; 
but he also shows that coarseness and want of sympathy with 
- minds which led him continually into offensive paradoxes. 
‘here is no doubt a great deal of truth in what he says, and yet 
every one who reads the book must feel that it is the work of 
a man who lived on a different level from the authors 
of whom he wrote, and was incapable of doing them justice. There 
is a certain similarity, but in the last-mentioned particular a 


_ curious contrast, between this part of Warburton and one or two of 


Mr. Charles Merivale’s sermons on the Conversion of the Roman 
speech of Cesar on the conspiracy of Catiline, in w e denied 
that there was anything to come after death. It must not be sup- 

that Warburton leaves the matter thus. He argues at 

to show that the opinions of the ancient philosophers were 
ill-founded. He feels, however, that the course which he has 
taken is a dangerous one for & Christian advocate, inasmuch as it 
involves an admission that the fundamental doctrines of natural 
religion (on which, as Warburton always contended, Christianity 
iteelf age | were rejected by the ante-Christian philosophers. 
He answers this, however, by saying that the additional truths 


brought to light by Christianity confirmed and explained those 
ial views of religion 


which were taken i hy. “The 
to the Christian 
cause is such @ one as shows reason to be clear enough to 
ive truth, and the necessity of its deductions when proposed, 
But not generally strong enough to discover it and draw right de- 
ductions upon it. Just such a view as this I have here given of 
antiquity. 
Ta moot the further tation that he had ascribed the ori 
of religion to imposture, 
B 
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which ha to be true, though they ; 

The intent ingemuity of all this is thoroughly characteristic of 
arburton. 

This is, in outline, Warburton’s argument on the first of his 
propositions—the im and nature of the doctrine of a future 
state antecedently to Revelation. It is far the most important 
pos rr part of the work. The rest we may pass over very 

on to show that the doctzine of fature state was not 
thc polity Rom the end 
eir poli the i i is 
fnquith inf the Old Testament with a volume of what we should 
now call Aigyptology. This volume is as characteristic as anything 
that Warburton ever wrote, but it is at present fallen quite out of 
date, and is moreover exceedingly wearisome. We may therefore 

it over. The next volume contains an account of the Jewish 
constitution as framed by Moses. Its main object is to vindicate 


examination of all the in the Old Testesecnt which 
have been supposed to prove that the doctrine of a future state 
was known to the Jews. This includes a strange argument 


parallels to speculations for which that unfortunate divine was 
rosecuted before the Court of Arches. Whatever the merits or 
erits of Dr. Williams have been, he certainly never said 
anything so odd as what Warburton said about Abraham and 
Isaac; and there was the strongest resemblance between the way 
in which the famous Bishop treated Job and that in which the 
Essayist and Reviewer treated Daniel. 

The last volume of the Divine Legation was never fully com- 
pleted. Its object is to state the author’s view of the general 
nature of Christianity, and to show how it fitted on to Judaism. 
It is a and intricate statement, worked in and out and 
roundabout in such a complicated way that it is difficult at times 
to catch the author's rift, and impossible to do anything like 
justice to his views in a moderate compass. 

Such are the contents of this extraordinary book, which was at 
once the glory and the torment of a great part of its author’s life. 
It has many faults, but it has one great merit which ought to 
outweigh many faults. [ts author was rash, imperious, para- 
doxical, abusive; he had, in a word, all the faults of an intem- 
perate advocate; but, on the other hand, he was a reasoner, and 
not a di tist. He never refuses to state, to discuss, and to meet 
face to ed objection which can be brought against the 
ereed which he def and the particular theory by which he 

it. He never, either in practice or in theory, turns his 
back upon reason and betakes himself to authority; and this, 
which was the strength of the Church of England in his day, 
affords an impressive and much-needed example to our own. 

As to the book itself, the first part contains much that 
is both curious and true, i the account of the re- 
ligious opinions of the ancient philosophers; but the argu- 
ment, as a whole, is worthless. To say that, if one form of 
government differs in one pee ogg from all others, it 
must be supported by miracle, is childish. Yet this is really all 
that Warburton tries to prove. If the feeble and intricate chain 
of reasoning which connects the different parts of the book is 
struck off, and if the substantial questions treated of are considered 
in eae it must be admitted that they are of the first im- 

ce, that they are even now comparatively unsolved. 

t was Paganism ?—what was Judaism?—what was the 
religious belief of the ancient philosophers P—are three questions 
as vast and as important as any which the mind can entertain; 
and any one who undertakes the task of solving any one of them 
subj 


DR. LYMAN BEECHER.—IL* 


second portion of the Life and Correspondence of Dr. 

Lyman Beecher keeps up well the picture which was pre- 
sented to us in the p ing volume of that sturdy but genial 
representative of American itanism. In his Autobiography, 
eked out by additional anecdotes and notices contributed by his 


* Autobiography and Correspondence Dr. Lyman Beecher. 
Lendon : Low, Sony Maman,” 
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with lar of a of reli 
real and earnest eno’ and 
uncouth and efforts at fun which seem to 


i 


acqul: 
conspicuous that “sort of spiri mirthfulness ” 
more famous son has defi it to be the preacher's 
calling questions at ordinati 
will, we suppose, he’ i i 
of candidateship to be capable of being i 
out of season. Sinners are to be joked out of perdition, 
Joe Miller is to be set up as the in i 
for orders. Even when the sterner tones of the preacher 
t into play, and a pinch of brimstone is intermixed with 
the treacle, it will be tood that we are not to be alarmed. 
The thunder is not meant to do any harm. It is all intended in 
joke. The roar may sound like that of the lion, but the head is 
that of the ass. No man could be more vehement in denounci 
sinners or backsliders than Dr. Beecher. Even “in the ealloquial 
of familiar conversation he was sometimes truculent to a 
degree.” Hundreds of times he has been heard to “hew down 


= 

J 


which the Chinese try to put an enemy to flight. A minute more, and 
the preacher’s frown would relapse into a chuckle or a grin of com- 
placency. “There was always something in his and manner 
which told that he was speaking in a highly figurative sense of the 
logical demolition of error.” It was only his fun. We are led to sus- 
pect that the same lurking vein of humour was at the bottom of much 


Sonia Old School Presbyterians eer ists which to 
mere outsiders like ourselves must remain wholly inexplicable. But 
the Doctor, with an eye to the main chance, was wise enough to 
be all things to allmen. “ In collecting funds for the seminary I 
collected of both.” He was “true as steel to build up the Pres- 
byterian church as the stream of Providence had set”; while “in 
Litchfield,” he lets out in the course of a private conversation, 
“T was just as i in administration as I had been 
rian before.” The fact was, the Doctor had formed his 
own sly estimate of the value of both systems. “I’ve tried both 
ways, and I wouldn’t give a snap between them.” When the 
Rev. T. C. Aikin first became acquainted with him, that gentle- 
man “thinks he used too frequently the word ‘devil’ and harsh 
expressions.” But a course of on Revivals broke him 
of this bad habit. Atanother time the Episcopalians in Hartford 
were “driving ahead with a popular rush,” and it became n 
in the Doctor’s opinion, to have a r on the Congregati 
side, “in which the children of the ims could speak.” He 
and another were appointed as a committee of two to carry out this 
object, when the faintheartedness of his co e brought the 
fierce old Puritan down upon him in a style which would have 
delighted Dr. Johnson :— 

I turned in and gave him such a as I never did b 
hand and down, hip and thigh, till be Sir 
go back and talk to them just as you have done to me, and I'll agree.” 
“Well,” said I, “you go in and talk so like a fool as you did to me, for 
nothing else would make me say what I have been saying to you.” 


finely ized a church as ever trod shoe-leather.” Even Dr. 
Chaplin to attend. “He had been in the habit of listening 


much on any side. Shall never forget how Chaplin heard. He 


ing stuff than generally falls in the way of revivals. “They 
lieved the Bible, and believed what I told them as if it was the 
Bible—which it was!” There were, however, vile fellows and. 
“ ragamuffins ” who “used to have balls, and oo grit and that 
sort of thing.” He “ treated them politely,” 
he “never made out anything with them.” T 
found out that “the devil’s backbone is prodigiously stiff.” 
At Albany the revival movement oscillated betwixt the rival 
es of two very different ministries, between which it fell to Dr. 
er’s lot in a manner to mediate and play the umpire. The 
Paul and the Apollos of the represented respectively the old 
and the new school of preaching and conversion. Mr. Nettleton was 


“old and broken,” Mr. Finley “ young and robust.” The one was - 


“reverential, timid, secretive,” the other “loud, striking, demon- 
strative.” The style of the first was subdued—that of “hushed 
mysterious stillness”; that of the second, “ dictatorial and full of 
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: — children, we possess 
; idolatry, upon which statesmen an liosophers engrafted, for type of Owen, 
gland. th humour, | 
| | 
| 
general scheme 0: at polity agains objections, | 
oe z to show that there were reasons Me it should be framed as it was, | 
and why, though—or rather, as Warburton puts it, because—it was a 
BS theocracy, it did not include the doctrine of a future state. It is | 
difficult to put the result of such an argument shortly without in- 
: justice, but in a few words it is something like this. The Jewish 
people were formed by God into a society which was a standing 
oe miracle, one of the most remarkable features of which was that | aNlagonists,” “wring their Necks off,” “ hang them on their own 
amongst the Jews the Divine commands were sanctioned by tem- wg and do other sanguinary things too dreadful to mention. 
poral rewards and punishments, which proved the superintendence t this ferocity was as much a sham as the noisy terrors with 
ee of “an extraordinary Providence” over them, and so preserved 
BE ae for the fulness of time the doctrine of the Divine unity which 
was to become the source of a new revelation. This general 
ee | of his apparent ul for strict orthodoxy in belief. Not a little 
ut the Book of Job, and a still stranger one about the tres | 
: meaning of the history of the sacrifice of Isaac, each of which 
furnished the counsel for Dr. Rowland Williams with curious | 
| Lyman Beecher’s great work was kindling the fire of revivalism 
3 S | in Boston. After a few “Sabbaths,” the place was in a flame. 
Converts began flocking in, young men wane 
patra. ieee | “quick as a cat to see”; Noyes, “a deliberate, “<=, correct 
thinker.” Then “there wasa tine set of women.” “It was as 
He made me think of a Se 
me when I was trying to get a shot at him.” Dr. Beecher’s 
| method was a short and easy one; but certainly sinners, as well 
= as the “‘infidel and sceptical class,’ seem to have been of more 
| 
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.” Distinguishing their “styles of labour” by @ comparison, 
. Beecher “ would say that the former laid snares for sinners, the | 
latter rode them down in a ca charge.” Another stirring light, 
whose coarseness we might 1 by that of our own Weaver, 
was one Beaman, “another of those incendiaries ted as 

i their fists in people’s faces, and saying, ‘ You lie! you 
exe going to hell!’ &e. &e.” 
the m to his rival’s more melting Whitefield or Wesley. 


With all this intellectualization and discriminating argument, there was 
in some of his sermons unsurpassed power of RS 
subject a matter of present reality. Such was his sermon on the Deluge one 
evening, in a village a few miles north of Albany. It was ina large 
and crowded hall, and the house was filled with consternation, as if they 
heard the falling of the rain, the roaring of the waves, the cries of the 
a ing of cattle, and neighing of horses, amid the darkness 
and i The emotion rose to such a pitch that the floor seemed to 
tremble under the tones of his deep voice. He would say, pointing with his 
bi “ Will you take up the subject immediately ? ” and each would reply, 
“Yes, sir!” “ Yes, sir!” as if Christ was speaking and the day of judgment 
had come. 
The onl that we remember at all comi to this, as an 
instance Yo the descriptive power of sound, is that of the two fervid 
adorers of Beethoven, who turned round to compare their tive 
impressions during the performance of the “ Pastoral Sy y.” 
The first could ly distinguish the lowing of the cattle, the 
ing of the corn in the breeze, the trill of birds, the rippling of 
brooks. But his sensations were cap’ by those of his still 
more sensitive friend, who could the a < = new- 
mown grass so strongly as to bring on an attack o ever. 
The essence of American humour lies in that itual strain 
of exaggeration which is for ever clothing the ridiculous in the lan- 
of the sublime. Whether in journalism or in stump oratory, 
which seems to form the highest standard of national taste 
is what is popularly known as “tall talk,” or the “high falutin” 
atyle. And t this “powerful kind of writing and speaking,” which 
is evidently gaining ground as the classic tongue of the New 
World, is laid down by this forward exponent of the po 
religionism of the country as the one thing needful to make 
sermons “of the first class of literary merit, which can be re 
with all the interest of wicked novels.” His notion of it 
eloquence is that of “logic set on fire.” So moved was 
old gentleman by the mere perusal of a sermon by his elder 
son George, that he “required two pocket-handkerchiefs to 
keep his eyes and face dry.” The promising young revival- 
ist is exhorted to keep up to this mark of “powerful writi 
elized.” ‘Too long, quite too long, has the devil he 
in his exclusive ion the fine arts, and what is called 
fine writing, &c., quenching in sermons the 


themes of saints and angels, to the dry technicalities and 
endless formal divisions of leaden prose sermons, offering no chance 
the soul of the ministry untrammelled to take fire, and cry 
y ‘In the name of the Holy Trinity of Heaven, 
all loose.’” To the al counsel on this point his son 
Henry Ward appends a kind of postscript, suebek « evidently in 
the spirit of irony, by way of caution to his brother, whose over- 
zeal been too much for his health: — “ Preach littie doctrine 
except what is of mouldy orthodoxy; keep all your improved 
on your short-horned Durhams, your Berkshires, &c. — off 
to They will get fat, and nobody will be scared. Take 
hold of the most practical subjects; popularize your sermons.” 
What was the father’s general estimate of the requisites that 
make up an accomplished divine we may gather from the old 
man’s advice to another son, Edward, who had asked for counsel 
touching his fitness to accept a call to Park Street Church. The 
young man is assured that upon all abstruse and controverted 
ics he may content himself with what he knows from the 
Bible, “ without ecclesiastical history and combats with windmills 
in the fog of distant ages.” 

For a man in the position of a simple minister and preacher 
of the Word, Dr. Lyman Beecher may be said to have led a 
sufficiently eventful and chequered career. Judging from the 
apostolic injunction, as cited by his son and biographer, “ Count 
it all joy when ye fall into divers tribulations,” he must 
indeed have been a very joyful man, for “seldom does hero of 
romance encounter troubles more numerous or severe than seemed 
to combine from every quarter against his peace.” To bring up a 
numerous family, in whom he had to deplore the absence 
throughout of the element of “vital godliness,” and the descent of 
one for a time into the abyss of fatalism; to meet attacks 
his own orthodoxy, and the “ embroglio the anti-slavery 
question”; to bear the of his cherished co: 
scheme, besides family losses in later days, were trials enough for 
ordinary humanity. But against the onslaughts of the devil, the 
world, and the flesh the old man bore up stoutly. One ili 
solace in fits of depression or fatigue was his “ old faithful frie 
the violin.” He would play a few antiquated country-dances 
and Scotch airs out of a venerable yellow music-book—“Auld 
Lang Syne,” “Bonny Doon,’ and “Mary’s Dream” bei 
“among the inevitab es”—while a country-dance bearing the 
unclerical title “Gio to the devil and shake yourself” was a great 


fail, as to hear one of his sons, who was a proficient upon 
instrument, performing those old tunes which he had tried so 
times to conquer. These musical performances, indeed 
inspirited him and his young audience to the verge 
cretion :— 


When mother was to bed before him, he could be it upon 
the petitions of the children to axbibis for their astoalahmant ant delight 
wonders of the double shuffle, which he said he used to dance on the 

floor at corn huskings when he was a young man. But the ravages of 
saltatory exercises on the feet of his stockings caused them to be frowned 


very rare treat. These innocent evening hours, like everything 

were a part of his system of regimen. “If 1 were to go to bed,” he 

say, “ at the key at which I leave off preaching, I toss and tumble all 

—. { must leave off steam gradually, and then I can sleep like 
By this happy combination of a sound mind with a sound 


| upon by the female authorities to such a a that the exhibition was a 


in his ge gt year, on the 10th of January, = His 


hearty, and rigorously upright nature; uncouth, it is true, 
lacking in the higher points of cultivation and refinement, yet 
winning upon us, in its honest and unaffected roughness, intinitely 
beyond the more artificial and ostentatious graces which are seen 


CAPE COD.* 
ned probably no one ever will suc- 
ceed, in analysing the various influences by which natural 
scenery produces its effect. It is impossible to say, for example, 
why it is that every one now considers himself bound to admire 
mountains, whereas former generations regarded them as ugly 
monstrosities. For whatever reason, it is now customary to ex- 
press contempt for all scenery which dispenses with the mere- 
tricious charm of being all up and down hill. Few Cambridge 
men que the beauties of the dead level which stretches from 
their doors to the German Ocean, and thence to the Oural Moun- 
tains. They consider it to be monotonous, hideous, and a thing 
to be fled with all the speed of express trains and steam- 
country by impartial observers. vi in Mr. Tenn 
ent bri 
Like emblems of infinity, 
The trenched waters run from sky to sky. 

The sentiment which may be extracted even from dead levels, 
sluggish tidal streams, and banks of shifting sand, was given very 
effectively, if in no very exalted strains of poetry, by Crabbe. There 
are few descriptions in which the scenery is more thoroughly in 
harmony with the impressions sought to be conveyed than in the 
picture of the misorsh le Grimes, who, after murdering three 
prentices and his father (or committing some crime of Sieber) 
drifted in his fishing-boat up and down the tidal river which 
sneaks to the ocean through the flats of Essex. And this suggests 
one of the conditions necessary to the full enjoyment of scenery, 
which is too often overlooked in ordi descriptions. The in- 
habitants ought to be in accordance with the district. They should 
be moulded and penetrated by the nature of the country in which 
they live. Every one who has been in Chamouni knows how 
much his admiration of Mont Blanc is spoilt by the flood of 
Cockney, Yankee, and French tourists who flood the inns of 
that most exquisite of tourists’ haunts. Nothing can thoroughly 
vulgarize the regions of eternal snow. nce above the fir 
trees, you are enabled to forget the ~— amongst which you 
have sd struggling for your share in the table dhite. ut 
you feel that you would appreciate even the everlasting hills more 
completely if they were set in a more effective framework. You 
can, for example, feel the beauties of the Tyrolese Alps with more 
satisfaction, Socaiine they are inhabited by a race who are 
thoroughly suited to the country. They have lived for genera- 
tions amongst their mountains. Their costume, their mode of 
life, and the houses which they inhabit, are all in harmony with 
the scenery. There are none of the vile tribe of tourists’ plagues— 
of innkeepers, touts, and bearers of chaises-d-porteur—to jar upon 
your sentiment at every step. 

There is no country in which the want of this pong | between 
the inhabitants and the place they inhabit is more felt than in 
America. times it may been so. The 
Indian, and even the rt, were thoroughly appropriate to t! 
boundless prairie or the Bie whose shores lave not yet been pro- 
faned by the axe of the emigrant. But the traveller in the 
Western States now feels at every step that the natural glory 
of the country has departed, and no fresh associations Taye 
yet grown up in its place. The population is merely a 


favourite with the youngsters. He aspired with 


. D. Thoreau. London: Low, Son, & 
Sampson 


— 
a to “Money Musk,” “College Hornpipe,” and sundry other tunes 
arranged in although “ he 
down and ended the aye with a Pshaw!” No’ 
electrified him so much in later years, when his mind } 
ot that Nettleton, alter all, was W Ing n those stliring an | 
graphic powers of his oratory :— 
| 
| 
| 
OL grace With exercise—or, as he pithily = l 
prayer and regimen ”’—Dr. Beecher’s life was prolonged, with 
hardly an ailment of body or a depression of spirit, till it cl 
| 
| 
sublime and soul-stirring truths in the universe, which are the 
P 
‘ed 
| 
} 
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continuation of that which swarms in New York, or possibly of 
the peasantry of Galway or the Black Forest. It seems to stand 
in no particular relation to the country in which it lives. The 
beauty of the virgi prairie is e; it is half broken up into 
small agricultural holdings, or defiled by gigantic but still embryo 
cities. You rush out of a disfi but not destroyed forest into 
the streets of some huge hobbledehoy of a town. You have 
neither wild country nor full-grown civilization in its place. The 
scenery of the more settled districts is even more injured. A 
watering-place is enough to destroy the charm of almost an 
scenery. Even the marvellous beauty of Niagara—a beauty whi 
has generally been lost sight of in the computation of the number 
of gallons of water and the number of feet over which they fall— 
is almost neutralized by the row of monster hotels. It is scarcely 

ible to issue from the coffee-room of a gigantic inn in a fit 
state of mind to enjoy the beauties of nature. 

There are at most one or two places in America where the 
natives have been brought into due harmony with nature, where 
the animal has become thoroughly suited to the shell in which he 
lives. That part of Virginia which includes the oldest settlements 
of Englishmen upon the great Western continent may be one. 
Another is wen the curious region of which we have before us a 
description from the late Henry D. Thoreau, that singular specimen 
of a Yankee surveyor with a taste for living a hermit life amongst 
woods, of whom we lately gave some account. He ssed a 
remarkable power of describing scenery, and of giving the poetical 
essence which lurks even a commonplace scenery, without 
any attempt at fine writing. The present volume, a posthumous 
work which has apparently not been published before, gives an 
account of the natives of Cod and the very singular district 
which they inhabit. Cape Cod is the oddly-shaped prominence 
which is protruded into the Atlantic Ocean, as a breakwater in 
front of Massachusetts. It is, as Thoreau says, “the bared 
and bended arm of Massachusetts, behind which the State 
stands on her guard, with her back to the green mountains, 
and her feet planted on the floor of the ocean, like an 
athlete, protecting her bay.” Close to it, anchored in the ocean, 
lies the ttle island of Nantucket, inhabited now, or formerly, by a 
race of Quakers. Their complete exposure induced them to declare 
themselves a neutral Power during the war of 1812. Like their 
neighbours, they are now unlikely to indulge in such a modified 
secession. It is a curious question what were the first European 
eyes to catch sight of this dismal sandy coast. Copenhagen anti- 

uaries, it seems, assert that these were the Furdu-Strandas or 
onder Strands—so called for the rather prosaic reason that it 
took a long time to sail past them—seen by Thorhall, “the com- 
poe of Thorferin during his expedition to Vinland in 1007.” 

e quitted them in disgust, for the excellent excuse that there was 
no wine to be got there, and left them to be inhabited by warriors 
who might have a taste for cooking whales. Others suppose 
it to be the cape called Kial-Arnes or Keel Cape, because one 
Thorwald, son of Eric the Red, broke his keel upon it in the 
year 1004. However this may be, these rather mythical voyagers 
seem to have shown excellent taste in avoiding it. The French, 
indeed, putin a rival claim for the honours of first discovery. 
One Postel boldly asserts, some time in the sixteenth century, that 
it had been visited by the Gauls “from the very dawn of history,” 
and was frequented more than ears ts 
authentic appearance in geography begins wi visit of Captain 
Gosnold, et 602, and it was touched upon by the Pilgrim Fathers 
in the Mayflower in 1620. They give so encouraging an account 
of this waste of barren sandhills as to lead one to suppose either 
that the art of puffing colonies, with a view to securing new 
emigrants, was not unknown in those days, or that the Plymouth 
fathers had been extremely seasick. A more desolate region, indeed, 
seems hardly to exist. oreau appropriately entered it after in- 
specting the scene of a shipwreck. A 8 2 tay of Irish emigrants 
had been lost on Cobasset Sands, and the encouragin 
headed “Death! 150 lives lost at Cobasset!” ininood om to 
turn a little out of his route. It was a fit introduction to a walk 
along Cape Cod. His path lay on a huge sandbank—the back- 
bone of the Cape—from which both seas are visible. It rises to a 
height of a hundred feet above the sea, and stretches in a direct 
line for some forty miles. On the right, beneath him, lay the 
beach of smooth and gently sloping sand; next the “ endless 
series of white breakers; further still, the light-green water over 
the bar; and beyond this the unwearied and illimitable ocean.” 
To the left, again, was a desert of shining sand, skirted in the 
distance by small sandhills or dunes, and beyond this was sand 
again, covered by such vegetation as a to grow upon sand ; 
and still further, the waters of the bay locked in by this singular 
barrier. This great embankment, formed by po | lying at the 
steepest angle of repose, is known, it appears, as the Table Lands 
of Eastham. It is “ like the escarped rampart of a stupendous 
fortress, whose glacis is the beach and whose champaign is the 
ocean.” 


Thoreau’s excursion lay principally this 

region, descending occasional] 

ance with the natives, or to investi dead bodies left 
by former wrecks upon the beach. e villages nestle in 
hollows behind the sandheaps, to avoid the force of the gales. 
The trees by which they are surrounded seldom grow above 
a man’s reach, and cower so closely to the ground that it 
is impossible to creep under them. Stones of any size have to | 
be imported as rare curiosities, and all the timber used in the 
houses is brought from the mainland. Life is passed in an 


y to eat clams, to make acquaint- 


atmosphere of sand. The soil has to be anchored by a kind 
of beach-grass, which binds it together with more or less firmness. 
There are special laws against allowing cows to wander, in order 
that they may not destroy this useful weed, and leave the sandhills 
to follow their migratory propensities. When a gale blows, the air 
is filled with dust like snow, and with cutting sand, which makes 
the face tingle. A certain minister d that the blowi 
sand so scratched his windows, that he was obliged every w 

to have a new e set, to be able to see out. The houses 
were formerly built on piles, that the driving sand might pass 
under them. As it is, the lower stories of the houses are some- 
times covered up as they might be by an avalanche of snow. The 
tires of the wheels have to be unnaturally broad; Thoreau says 
that he saw a baby's waggon with wheels six inches wide. = 
as may be sup carts are so rare, that in two days 
— he only saw one, which was employed in conveying a 
coffin. The natives learn to adapt themselves to this unpleasant 
state of things. They become able to walk, even in slippers, 
without taking in more than a few grains; and the young ladies 
have a dexterous way of emptying their shoes at each step, which 
a stranger would take a long time to learn. Sailors cast upon this 
inhospitable coast are ex to dangers of a peculiar kind. In 
storms during high tides the sea breaks against the foot of the | 
banks. In attempting to climb them they frequently give way, 
either smother the unlucky climber in their ruins, or send him back 
into the sea. If he gets to the top, he is warned not to penetrate into 
the country, where the houses are so remote that he would generally 
miss them; he is to pass along the top of the dyke until he 
comes to one of the gaps through which the roads are made 
leading to the sea. In case he should be hopelessly belated, huts 
are provided. Each hut is built on piles, with sliding-doors, and 
marked by a pole like those which in Alpine distinguish the 
houses of refuge. “ Within, it is supplied with straw or hay, and 
further accommodated with a bench.” It is Lapneee | added for 
the shipwrecked wanderer that in snow-storms, ‘‘ which rage here 
with excessive fury,” it is almost impossible to discover these huts 
by night or day. 

Where the hes has so few attractions, the inhabitants natu- 
rally seek their living from the sea. The Cape Cod fisherman 
belongs to the adventurous race whom Burke described as 
pursuing their gigantic prey amongst the tumbling mountains 
of Antarctic ice. They are occasionally visited by persons 
intent upon camp-meetings and clam-bakings — American- 
isms for the two varieties of picnic which are determined by a 
desire to hear moving sermons, or to eat oysters. Of the perform- 
ance to be ex in the former line he gives us a lively specimen 
from one Samuel Treat, a New England evangelist of the seven- 
teenth century. He was a Calvinist— not one of those who, 
by explaining matters away, “become like a pine 
disarmed of its quills, but a consistent Calvinist, who could 
dart his quills to a distance.” A description of hell, rather too 
powerful for quotation, testifies to his powers in this t. “But,” 
as his biographer observes, “ notwithstanding the advantage of 
proclaiming the doctrine of terror, which is naturally productive 
of a sublime and impressive style of eloquence, he could not attain 
the character of a popular preacher. His voice was so loud that 
it could be heard at a great distance from the meeting-house, even 
amidst the shrieks of hysterical women, and the winds that 
howled over the plains of Nauset; but there was no more music 
in it than in the discordant sounds with which it was mingled.” 
So eloquent was he, indeed, that on one occasion “a comparativel 
innocent young man was frightened nearly out of his wits, yom f 
Mr. Treat had to exert hi to make hell seem somewhat cooler 
to him.” A gentleman of such powers was surely somewhat thrown 
away upon Cape Cod. 

For other peculiarities of this remarkable region, and of the 
peculiar race who inhabit it, we must refer to Thoreau’s work. It 
is a singularly vivid description of a district which would be 
curious anywhere, and which, in a country so monotonous as the 
greater part of the United States, must be quite refreshing to the 
wearied tourist, 


SHOOTING SIMPLIFIED.* 


~ HOOTING, in England, enjoys an exceptional amount of 
interest and public favour in comparison with other outdoor 
modes of recreation which combine amusement with exercise. 


Besides the spontaneous and all but universal instinct of hunting - 


and killing creatures which it gratifies, it has about it a soft 
fume of aristocracy and ton—an aroma of good society, which of all 
mortal qualifications is the most charming to the independent 
liberty-loving Briton. perry and other pastimes are 
well enough in their way, and time to time they receive that 
attention from the upper classes which keeps them in good repute 
and prevents them from becoming odiously ot Cricket is very 
well with the “ fellows of our mess,” and a little boating at College 
is quite permissible to mer: belonging to the “ best set;”’ but after 
outh and early manhood, these amusements are, as a rule, but 
ittle followed by members of that select circle who, as every 
one knows, do and ought to regulate the tastes of society. Hence 
these forms of exercise are not without a slight indefinable 
soupcon of plebeianism. Nothing of the kind attaches to shoot- 
ing. Certainly, snobs occasionally practise it; but then, such 


* Shooting Simplified ; co Treatise on —_ By Jas. 


Dalziel Dougall. 
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is their energy and perseverance, they practise everything. 
Do they not squeeze themselves into society, into Parliament, and 
even into the Cabinet? Do they not go about in fast clipper 
yachts, buy estates in Scotland, and make the grand tour, as once 
upon a time only gentlemen were wont to do? For all that, 
ooting is the gentleman’s recreation, just as hawking was the 
recreation of his feudal ancestor. In a country so happily con- 
stituted as ours, in which each class has a laudable acbitton to 
imitate the one above it, and society moves by reason of the un- 
acknowledged but vehement desire of every one to copy his 
“ betters,” such a fact could not fail to have important con- 
uences. The would-be sportsman is therefor... a character 
well known amongst us, in whom satirists, whether of the pen or 
the pencil, have ever found a fund of materials for the exercise of 
their powers. But pretence, coupled with ignorance, on an 
subject is not in itself a slight evil, and on this one in particular it 
may be positively dangerous. Complete knowledge of the art of 
shooting as acquired in the field is not within everybody’s reach, 
and a manual like this of Mr. te, ik full of experience and prac- 
tical advice even to the minutest details, is the very thing for many 
persons who have neither the leisure nor the means of becomi 
adepts in the regular way. And we imagine that there are not 
ae adepts who could turn over his pages without more or less 
t. 
PM. Seaae, in the work before us, ranges over the whole 
subject of shooting—with succinctness indeed, but with such clear 
practical knowledge that he is able to compress a large amount of 
valuable information into a small space. He begins at the 
beginning, and treats of the “ gun” and its various parts, passin 
on to the “dogs,” and the “ choice of ground,” and concluding wi 
an account of the various species of game to be found in these 
islands, and laying down rules for the most successful mode of 
ursuing them. Ar, Dougall’s experience as a gunsmith renders 
fis discussion of the many moot points connected with the details 
of his business exceedingly valuable and weighty, and it is but fair 
to add that the Bay metier does not hurry him into any 
unseemly heat while propounding his views. For he has views, 
and very decided ones, and the passages in which he brings them 
forward are perhaps the most attractive, if not the most useful, 
in his book. For instance, Mr. Dougall is a determined opponent 
of the eng gs system in taking aim, a point on which most 
sportsmen of the younger generation will agree with him. He 
recurs again and again to the subject, in a somewhat desultory 
manner certainly, but, we are convinced, with sound sense and 
reason to bear him out :— 

To be able [he says] to shoot without closing the left eye is, in the writer’s 

opinion, the perfection of dexterity, giving a complete command over the 
motions of the object aimed at, and also over the use of the second barrel .... 
How does a man drive a nail? Certainly not by closing one eye and | 
along the hammer, but, with both eyes open, he mechanically balances the 
hammer and strikes instinctively, never, if accustomed to the use of the tool, 
missing his aim. It is the same with shooting ; the gun must be rapidly 
thrown up to the shoulder, the eyes fixed on the object only ; the gun must 
be left entirely, as it were, to take care of itself, and at the moment the gun 
is known to be in its position the trigger is drawn, and the game falls simply 
because the gun, like the hammer, suits the user, and, accompanying the 
eye, follows the flight of the game. 
Many good practical men are able to give very sound decisions for 
which they will render the most fallacious reasons ; so Mr. Dougall, 
we think, is more to be trusted for his experience and authority 
than for what he offers as the grounds of his belief. We prefer 
his dogmatism to his ratiocination. It would be difficult to imagine 
anything more fixed and calm thana half-driven nail. It stands up 
to be hit with dogged coolness, and slowly and submissively yields 
to the clever people who have the knack of hitting it on the head, 
while it assumes a half-truculent and contemptuous air to the 
bunglers who strike about and about it. Still it cannot escape, 
and in time must succumb to the most incapable hammerer. On 
the other hand, can anything be more unlike this than the 
“whirr” of a cock pheasant or the rapid course of a hare? Can 
Mr. Dougall hammer a lively flea? —if so, we will admit his 
analogy. The fact is, that a lost aim is like lost time—it can 
rarely or never be regained. In all cases where rapid shooting is 
required, the aim, to be worth anything, must be simultaneous 
with the gun’s reaching the shoulder; and this, combined with 
the clear view of the game which two open eyes will give, puts 
the sportsman who adopts this system at a great advantage over 
his “one-eyed” rival. Who has not had to confess that to take 
great pains over a shot is very often only an elaborate way to 
miss it ? 

Again, on the matter of “range” Mr. Dougall has some good 
vena Speaking of hare-shooting, he says : — 

A tho m will knock over a hare, running b: with 40r 
smartly fired, with the head well raised and the eyes kept steady upon the 
aim. Tr the reader consider for a very short space the effect of looking at 
the hare only at this short distance, he will at once perceive the rationale of 
not taking his sight along the rib, with his eye well down behind the breech, 
as is most erroneously recommended in a well-known book on shooting. 
Distance zequires elevation in proportion. A rifle is fitted with graduated 
sights to meet this, but the elevation of the rib on a fowling-piece is fixed 
and immovable. But by a simple law in perspective, when you look at a 
hare at 70 yards, bringing mechanically the sight at the muzzle to bear 
upon her, you must have the breech of the gun lower than if she were only 
p parm off, whereas, if you adopt the one-eye system, you fire at exactly 

same elevation at all distances, because your fowling-piece possesses only 
one fixed elevation. It is the non-perception of this that has given cause to 
80 much bitter controversy on the effective range of fowling-pieces. It would 
be as absurd to take a level aim along the rib at 70 yards, as it would be to 
fire a rifle at a mark at 200 yards with the sight set for 100, 


Passing over the remarks on “ Locks,” “the Patent Breech,” 
“ Triggers,” “Ramrods”—on all of which our author is sensible 
and practical, but not exceptionally original—we come to the 
“Recoil.” Most feeble theories have been started, and even still 
prevail, on this subject, one being that “recoil is caused by the 
touch-hole not being quite at the extreme end of the breech, so that 
the ie behind the touch-hole is sup to shoot backwards.” 
Mr. Dougall says that this notion has negatived by experi- 
ments made at the instance of the Board of Ordnance. e do 
not doubt it, and only wonder that so simple a rg in 
mechanics required anything so elaborate to solve it, It is surely 
clear that the whole force of all the powder is exerted in two direc- 
tions, and in two directions only—namely, forwards, or towards the 
muzzle ; and backwards, or towards the man holding the gun. All 
escape for the expanding gas being impossible, except in a line 
with the axis of the gun, it is evident that the is propelled as 
much one way as the shot is propelled the other way, the apr 
difference in velocity being caused by the very different weight of 
a charge of shot and an ordinary fowling-piece. So much for the 
“ powder behind the touch-hole shooting . ards.” Inmitati 
the Prussian needle-musket, Mr. Dougall made a gun in which 
the powder was behind the touch-hole, and the whole might 
“ shoot backwards” if it was so inclined. He found “ recoil was 
almost entirely done away with,” and he now declares it is 
hardly possible to over-estimate “front ignition.” Here perhaps 
he may be going too far, regard being had simply to the fact of 
recoil. For complete combustion of the powder, and therefore for 
strength of shooting, the “front ignition” system is undoubtedly 
the best. Vent-holes Mr. Do for Rn, reasons, unhesi- 
tatingly condemns. They were, howeyer, already going out, even 
if breech-loaders had not come in, and are now all but disused. 

“ Nipples,” “ Powder-flasks,” “ Shot-pouches,” and other small 
gear, next engage our author. His warning against laced- 

ts will be ruefully remembered by those who neglect it, 
as they hobble after their game with galled heels or stiffen 
ankles, unless, indeed, long use has made them indifferent to that 
mode of torture. “Accidents from fire-arms” will deserve a 
careful perusal from Ps agg although we are slightly surpri 
that Mr. Dougall, while justly inculcating the safety of “ half- 
cock,” nowhere that we have noticed lays down the rule for the 
only safe way of pies a gun into that condition. Many consider 
it quite enough to let the striker fall from full-cock to -cock, 

ding it slowly with the thumb, whereas the striker should be 
owered to the es or near it, and then drawn back to half-cock. 
Among the useful miscellaneous observations which are to be 
found in this part of Mr. Dougall’s book is the following, which 
will be duly appreciated by yachtsmen :—“ At sea or on the coast, 
rub the whole outer parts of the gun and the inside of the barrels 
with turpentine instead of oil”; and for the same purpose he 
recommends the blood of aquatic birds. il, unless it be cease- 
lessly renewed, is almost entirely useless under these circumstances. 

Guns are made now with much shorter barrels than was 
formerly the case. In the old days of flint-locks, the average 
length was 33 or 34 inches for a 14-gauge gun ; now the average 
is 30 inches, and guns of 28 and even 26 inches are in frequent 
use, and the author of this treatise does not hesitate to recommend 
them in preference to all others, There can be no doubt about 
their superior handiness, but they are not the thing for slow or 
nervous shots. As regards the proper charge for a gun, we are 
lad to see Mr. Do raise his voice against the system of a 
ttle powder and much and heavy shot. By this means game is 
often wounded, but not killed. ‘The author has known the C) 
on & moor nearly exterminated, but not bagged, by this style of 
shooting—the bones of the grouse whitening on the heather for a 
year afterwards.” Instead of 2 drams of powder to 2 oz. of sh 
the former is increased to 2} or 3 drams, and the latter dimini 
to 1 oz. or 1} oz., by the light of recent experience. 

Having disposed of the and of its various adjuncts, Mr, 
Dougall proceeds to the important subjects of “ Dogs” and 
“Choice of Ground.” His long and well-considered chapter on the 
former deserves the most attentive perusal from all who know 
what a blessing or a curse a dog in the field can become. Those 
who would profit by Mr. Dougall’s excellent and practical remarks 
on this subject are referred to the book itself. We merely extract 
the following curious anecdote:— 


The author had a black pointer slut (from the kennel at Lennox Castle) 
which, while shooting on a moor in Argyllshire, he had severely rated for 
eating some carrion, part of a dead and putrid sheep. Passing to leeward of 
the same carrion about an hour afterwards, “ Bess” evidently remembered 
the former rating, and, giving an expressive look to her master, continued 
to hunt. The stench from the carrion was so great as to be almost insup- 
portable, and hurrying past it, the author, was surprised to observe the 
pointer, generally a most obedient animal, make a sudden wheel, and 
“draw ” directly upon the cartase, from which no whistling or command 

r approach, D int oint, to the . Anno 
her by and drew her away, when at that 
a cock-grouse rose from the very mass of carrion, where it had possibly been 
feasting on maggots, and gaily crowing, flew down the hillside, but was in a 
few minutes afterwards safely bagged. After the bird had gone, the pointer 
at once cheerfully resumed her hunting. Now, here was the sense of smell 
so powerfully discriminative as to detect poet! yon of one small bird, from 
which not very much scent could come, the horribly tainted air from 
the dead sheep. 


The author's review of the various species of and of the best 
way of attacking each, islucid and interesting. ‘'wo kinds, however, 
he overinacknowledged ignorance—namely, “deer- ing, 
and “duck-shooting” from a punt. Being similarly placed as 
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himself with regard to the former, we shall imitate his silence, while | 1823, knew all this, and could talk of “die Natur des Deutschen 


we interpose a strong protest against the disparaging tone in which 
he speaks of the latter He calls it quasi ma rt, and doubts if it 
would have been much ised but for Colonel Hawker’s recom- 
mendations. “ A few nights on a damp raft—for the punt is little 
better—poling like a bargeman among oozy tideways half mud 
and half water, are quite enough for all but the most energetic 
and persevering sportsman.” Now a good punt is as comfortable 
a boat as any one need wish to sit in. at it may be in 
Cromarty we do not lmow, but in Holland duck-shooting, we 
can unhesitatingly declare, can be followed with as little fatigue 
and exposure as any other sport, pursued daily, and without 

t of a light ught of water, and in this the y 
eat and At low tide, the banks of tho 


islands which stud the on of the Scheldt literally swarm | 
with ducks. We have seen coveys which must be measured | 


by the furlong if they were to be measured at all. If you have 


got your yacht in a good position, a pleasant row of an hour or | 


two will bring you on your shooting-ground, and then the fun 
begins. The excitement and interest attaching to the cautious 
approach of several hundred square yards of ducks must be felt to 
be understood. With a good gun you may safely fire at one 
hundred yards. The great stanchion-gun booms like a cannon 
over the water, and if you have luck a score or two of ducks are 
fluttering and diving in all directions. Out then with the cripple 
stoppers, and right and left the maimed but still active birds are 
brought toa standstill. A good retriever may save many birds, but 
otherwise he is a great nuisance in the punt. 

We from Mr. Do with sincere will and esteem. 
That good will us to nga regret that he 
should allow himself, in one or two instances, to depart from his 
usual tenor of good sense and discretion. Why should he trouble 
himself about “the Darwinian theory,” and fancy, as he does in 

. 85, that he has got “a damaging ent” against it? 
gain, we know Mr. Dougall makes good guns, but why should 
he tell us that they are “perhaps the best the world has yet seen,” 
as he does at p. 252? He always protests that nothing in the 


universe will induce him to b pet his wares, and forthwith he pro- | 


ceeds to blow the trumpet of self-laudation. We do not sup 
for a moment that Mr. Dougall’s r= are not all that he declares 
them to be, but in a treatise of such pretensions, and we will 
add of such 
place. 


THE GERMAN CONSTITUTION IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


F is always curious to look back and see how men thought on 
the eve of a great change. In most cases they seem to be 
utterly unconscious that any change is at hand ; like the people in 
the Psalms, they think that their houses shall continue for ever. 
Of course, when a thing is new, every man expects that his own 
handiwork will be eternal. Of all the French Constitutions which 
have been made since 1789, every one was quite certain to 
last for ever. This is the delusion of hope—a very blind delusion, 
‘but in some sort an amiable one. The delusion of experience of 
which we i 
But there is also something stupid about it which there is not 
about the other. As no system 
sumption is that this or that 


presumption against any partic 


m will not last for ever. 
system lasting for ever is also a 


good deal strengthened, if that system gives manifest — of having | 


outlived its day. Now no system in the world 
utterly outlived i 
German Kingdom, whichever we please to call it, had in the 
ears 1786-7. et we very much doubt whether Justitzrath 
Piitter had found out the fact. He is one of the standard autho- 
rities for German constitutional matters down to his own time. 
As a Protestant, a subject of the Elector of Hanover, he is in no 
way a zealot for the Imperial power. He has hardly anything of 
the old Roman traditions penent, Seve him. It is a German 
and not a Roman Reich that lieves in, and his head is too 
full of Protestant grievances to believe in any special holiness in 
its Catholic chief. Still, in a German Reich Piitter clearly believes 


with firm faith. He over and over again, unconsciously as it were, | 


brings facts and arguments which show its utter unreality. He 
proves, and he seems well pleased to prove, that every State was 
really independent, that the Emperor and the Empire exercised no 
real rights of any importance. In some very remarkable passages, he 
is on the very point of finding out and saying that, since the Peace 
of Westphalia, the Empire was no longer an Empire, but only a 
very lax Confederation. He tells us that the Empire had become 
something quite different from the old Empire ; he tells us that it 
was only in a certain special that it could still be called an 
Empire, To explain what the Empire is like, he draws his illus- 
trations the United Provinces, the Swiss Cantons, 
and the United States—then quite young, and under ihe 
first lax Confederation—but he never ventures to say that 
at the Peace of Westphalia the Roman Empire or Ger- 
man Kingdom came utterly to an end, and a very loose Con- 
federation took its place. Piitter’s successor, Eichhorn, writing in 


* Historische Entwickelung des heutigen Staatsverfi des Teutschen 
Reichs. Vom geheimen Justitzrath ter 2u Gottingen. Gottingen : 


excellence, as this, trade advertisements are out of 


is also very blind, and also in some sort amiable. | 
yet lasted for ever, the ow | 
he 


ever more | 
ts day than the Holy Roman Empire, or the | 


Foéderativsystem” (“ Deutsche Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte,” iv. 
597) even when speaking of the state of things before the West- 
phalian Peace. But this is just the difference between 1786 and 

| seek In 1786, Piitter was left to his own unassisted reason ; 
in 1823, Eichhorn had had the advantage of a very intelligible 
commentary on the former state of things from the hands of an 

| Emperor of the French, King of Italy, and Protector of the 
| Confederation of the Rhine. Let us quote the words of the French 
| Minister to the Imperial Diet on August Ist, 1806, five days 

_ after which date the Holy Roman Empire ceased to exist: — 


| Depuis longtemps, des altérations successives, qui, de sitcle en sitcle, 
| n’ont été qu’en augmentant, avoient réduit la constitution germanique & 
n’étre plus qu’une ombre d’elle-méme. Le temps avoit changé tous les 
rapports de grandeur et de force qui existoient primitivement entre chacun 
deux et le tout dont ils faisoient partie. La dite avoit cessé d’ailleurs 
@avoir une volonté qui lui fat propre. Les sentences des tribunaux suprémes 
ne pouvoient étre mises & exécution. Tout attestoit un affoiblissement si 
grand, que le lien fédératif n’offroit plus de garantie & personne et n’étoit 
, entre les puissans qu’un moyen de dissention et de discorde. . . . Sa 
majestie 1’Empereur et Roi est done obligé de déclarer qu’il ne reconnoit 
us l’existence de la constitution —. en reconnoissant néanmoins 
souveraineté entitre et absolue de chacun des princes dont les états com- 
posent aujourd’hui l’Allemagne, et en conservant avec eux les mémes rela- 
tions qu’avec les autres puissances indépendantes de I’Europe. 


| This is plain speaking enough, but the same facts may be found 
_ almost as clearly set forth by the Justitzrath of Gottingen him- 


After what I have already remarked in the times of H the Fourth 
and Frederick the Second, as to the hereditary succession of the Dukes and 

Counts, originally ministers of the Crown, and of the rights of sovereignty 
| (Hoheitsrechten) which a, by step came into the possession of the spiritual 
| and ——_ States of the Empire, it was no longer possible to say that the 
| Imperial Government was the only one in all Germany, or that all 
| could in ali respects be looked upon as nothing but a single State. Every 
| spiritual or temporal Elector or Prince, Count or Prelate, had now in fact 
| long been the true ruler in his land. Every Imperial City formed a little 
| Republic of itself. Even towns which were not Imperial Cities had to a 
| great extent placed themselves on nearly the same footing. Every Knight 
of the Empire (Reichsritter) ruled the district which belonged to his knightly 
which looked upon themselves as little Republics. Thus had all 
been long divided into as many separate States as there are Electorates, 


se | Principalities, Counties, Imperial Prelacies, Imperial Cities, Knights of the 


| Empire, and _—— Villages. Only so far as all these separate States had 
not altogether broken the tie which originally held them together as 
members of one Empire, but still remained in a lasting mutual connection, and 
still remained subordinate according to the same laws of the Empire to one 
|| common highest supreme chief (“ einem gemeinsamen héchsten Oberhaupte ”) 

only so far could it be said that Germany as a whole still always formed one 
State and one Empire.—(Pitter ii. 156). 

He then goes on at some length to compare Germany with other 
States. He rules that it has more analogy with the United Pro- 
vinces, the United States, and the Swiss Cantons than with really 
monarchical States, and differs from them only in having a 
monarchical head. He describes with a good deal of power the 
pon — of and By 
among the different erman States, in which might 
almost apply to ancient Greece or medizval Italy _ oo 

Every Electorate, every Principality, every County, every Imperial 4 
the separate German States, has altogether its own government, its own 
| fundamental laws, its own finance, its own administration of justice, its own 
police and coin and, what is more, whenever it will and can, its own 
mili establishment, and the right to make alliances, to carry on war, to 
conclude peace, and to send ambassadors. In short, whatever would strike 
one who travels through several of the independent States of Europe, as to. 
their difference in constitution, laws, and other institutions, would be brought 
home to the traveller in Germany quite as plainly and often in a much 
| more striking way, because there are some States altogether distinct, 
where it does not take half a day’s journey to observe here republican, 
here monarchic, here limited, here nearly despotic, forms of government ; 
here hereditary government, here forms resting on free election ; and again, 
with every new territory, to find quite other laws, quite other coinage, other 
posts, other soldiers. He who lives only a short time upon German ground 
will oftener, beyond all comparison, learn by experience that Germany is 
composed of several altogether distinct States than that it is 
united under one common supreme chief.—(ii. 161.) 

Elsewhere he tells us, towards the end of his book, that the 
unity of the German Kingdom is a thing which it is often very 
difficult to see; that there are only three places, Vienna, 
burg, and Wetzlar, where it is to be seen at all; and that even 
at Vienna, the Emperor is not nearly so plainly seen as the 
sovereign of the dominions of the House of Austria. He agai 
| s on the practical independence of the ditierent mem- 
| bers of the Empire, and finds the only practical exercise of 
_ the power of the Emperor or the Empire in the working of the 
_ two Imperial Courts, the Reichskammergericht and the Keichshof- 
| rath. The exact constitution and attributes of these two venerable 
| bodies is a subject enough to make any brain but that of a 
| German lawyer utterly dizzy. What the lay mind most easily 
carries off is the fact that, early in the eighteenth century, there 
went out a decree from Cesar Augustus that the members of the 
Reichshofrath should not read the newspapers while they were pro- 
| fessing to sit in judgment. It may, however, be noticed that of the 
| two courts, whose provinces often clashed, the one is Imperial, the 

other what we cannot oe a calling Federal; the Rei ath re- 
ile the Res icht represents the 
pire. It is in these courts that, according to Piitter, lay the great 
advantage of the German constitution. They gave contending 
| princes a means of settling their differences ully, and they 


_ gave subjects a means of appealing to a higher authority agai 
i And there is no 


| the oppression of their own sovereign. 
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that did both to certain extent. Piitter gathers together 
jn cases, mainly in the reign of Joseph the Second, where the 
Imperial authority was really exercised to punish German princes 
for their ther sme Count Frederick of Leiningen-Gunters- 
blum, the Wildgraf and Rheingraf Karl Magnus of Rheingrafen- 
stein, and Count Gebhard Xaver of Wolfegg-Waldsee, were all ac- 
tually imprisoned for divers their offences. Laws, some one — are 
cobwebs, but the laws of the Holy Roman Empire were cobwebs 
strong enough to catch such flies as these. It would have 
been more edifying (either then or now) to see the like wholesome 
discipline administered to the Margrave of Brandenburg, or to see an 
decided against Joseph, Archduke of Austria, by the au- 

ority of Joseph, Emperor-elect of the Romans. There is one 
about the Imperial Courts which reminds us of a well- 

Gown fancy of De Tocqueville about the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Piitter says—we will quote this time from the 


Insonderheit verdient hiebey in Betrachtung gezogen zu werden, 
dass bey unseren hiéchsten Gerichtsstellen ganz andere Gattungen von 
Rechtssachen, als in anderen Reichen, vorkommen kinnen. Wenn 
anderswo nur Privatpersonen um Geld und Gut oder Privatgerechtigkeiten 
vor Gerichten streiten, so kommen hier Sachen vor, die Land und Leute 
betreffen und in die Verfassung ganzer Lander und Staaten einschl 
Da sind Reichsstiinde frevlich ebenfalls wie andere Partheyen in dem Falle 
noch einen hihern Richter tiber sich zu haben. Aber wenn andere 
Partheyen blosse Privatpersonen sind, so gibt es hier Partheyen, die zugleich 

Staaten zu regieren haben, und in eben der Eigenschaft selbst an der 
ierung des gesammten Reichs Theil zu nehmen berechtiget sind. 
So De Tocqueville :— 

Chez les nations de l'Europe, les tribunaux n’ont que des particuliers pour 
justiciables; mais on peut dire que la Cour supréme des Etats-Unis fait 
comparaitre des souverains & sa Lorsque l’huissier, s’'avancant sur 
les degrés du tribunal, vient & prononcer ce peu de mots: “ L’état de New 
York contre celle de l’Ohio,” on sent qu’on n’est point la dans l’enceinte 
d’une cour de justice ordinaire. Et — on songe que l’un de ces plaideurs 
représente un million d’hommes, et l’autre deux ae ~ tebe on s’étonne de la 

ité qui pese sur les sept juges dont l’arrét va réjouir ou attrister 
un si grand nombre de leurs concitoyens. 

On the whole, the Justitzrath determines that the constitution of 
the Empire is, to say the least, tolerable. He expects great 
things from the good example of three living sovereigns—the 
reigning Emperor, his own Elector (our George the Third), and 
one other prince whose fame is less extensive :— 

On the whole we must do the constitution of the German Kingdom the 

ice to say that, when compared with other Powers, it is not the most 

perfect (die unvollkommenste), but that it has at all times certain ad- 
vantages. At least it is not the fault of the constitution as a whole if 
Germany does not enjoy equal welfare in all its parts. Where there are 
still small blots and exceptions, we must hope that Providence will shape its 
counsels, as it has hitherto visibly watched our own nation. Why should 
we not have joyful expectations for the future, when such illustrious ex- 
amples of activity, righteousness, and love of mankind shine as patterns to 
the coming age, as Joseph, George, and Frederick William? (iii. 293). 
When this was all that could be said in favour of the Holy Roman 
Empire, it is no — wonder that within twenty years there was 

'y Roman Empire at all. 


CAPTAIN MASTERS’S CHILDREN.* 


Sp children of clever fathers are placed in a position of peculiar 
delicacy. They may be innocent of all ambition to create 
at expectations in the public mind. Yet these are sure to be 
formed about them, and, in spite of the almost universally acknow- 
truth of the axiom that genius is not hereditary, they are 
held guilty of unjustifiable incapacity, if not of black ingratitud 
when these expectations are defeated. The young Prince Imperi 
will, it may be feared, have an unsatisfactory time of it when the 
purple descends upon him. Little Master Spurgeon, however 
volatile in his profession of faith, will have some trouble in satis- 
fying the frequenters of the Tabernacle that his piety is really as 
effervescent as his papa’s. And the author of Captain Masters's 
Children must show us something of far stronger growth than the 
work before us if he would have us believe that his claim to a 
place in literature rests on anything besides the fact of his bearing 
the same name as his father. 

Taken separately, the component parts of the plot are not bad. 
But they are injudiciously mixed. There is a shipwreck, and a 
suicide. There is also as much vice of the suburban-yilla order as 
the most hardened novel-reader can desire. Mr. Hood does not 

i the unities, but he mismanages them elaborately, and 
with apparent forethought. The “case of the missing Arthur 
Davenage,” though the best-written portion of the book, is regarded 
impatiently by the reader. It comes in at the wrong place, and 
impedes the action of the story the interest of which it is intended 
to heighten. The son is discovered to be such an intolerable 
nuisance, before the episode of the father’s disappearance is intro- 
duced, that the progress of the “case” becomes mere weariness. 
Edward Davenage is brought into the story effectively enough. He 
is — of, however, in such an uncalled-for and inartistic way 
that he can only be regarded as a notable instance of that fatal habit 
of wastirg good material which is at present Mr. Hood’s most 
striking Sbienctablotie. Prudence should have taught him to 
the young man alive through at least another three hun 

instead of suffering the whole weight of two volumes to 
rest upon the weak head of as foolish, dishonourable, and vicious 


Captain Me Children. Hood. London : Sam 


a creation as we have ever been called upon to accept as a hero, 
Not even the sketch of Mrs. Percy Scheie only well- 
drawn character in the novel—compensates the reader for the 
disappointment of the expectation that something like a natural 
interest would be evolved by the eventual meeting of the brothers 
whose training and surroundings had been so widely different. 
Mr. Hood has only to look with open eyes upon life in order 
to see that the complications arising from character and cir- 
cumstance are more enthralling than those which owe their 
birth to the murder or sudden death of a man whom 
we do not like, or to whom we are indifferent. A melo- 
dramatic termination to an existence that has been either 
dear or detestable to a fascinating heroine, previously to the com- 
mencement of the reader’s acquaintance with her, has been found 
to possess considerable attraction for a section of the public. It 
is absorbing, partly on account of that love of hunting down and 
finding out which is inherent in the human breast, and partly on 
account of the contrast between the brightness of the criminal 
and the blackness of the crime. No modern writer has worked 
this special vein of interest more powerfully than Miss Braddon. 
In her strong and skilful hands it is a vein of gold. But the 
murders, whether of self or friends, of inferior writers are simply 
revolting. It is true that in the mere bald act there may be a 
fearful pathos. But the tale of it must be told in a different strain 
from the one in which Mr. Hood tells how Edward Davenage cut his 
throat in the forest. If Mr. Hood would thrill his readers, as he evi- 
dently desires to do, he had better study nature and his father with 
understanding. When he has taken their lessons to heart, we may 
be able to endorse that favourable verdict which he assures us, in 
his preface, was awarded to one of his former works. But before 
this can be done conscientiously, Mr. Hood must shake off the 
trammels of the very small modern-novelist style by which he is 
now fettered. Few of his readers will be profoundly interested in 
hearing when and where he sat “ and discussed a capital glass of 
stout.” Nor is the fact of the “young lady at the bar being civil- 
— and pleasing-looking” of sufficient importance to warrant 
e mention made.of it. Mr. Hood would do well to cure 
himself of the habit of excessive ease with his reader. Whatever 
attraction the ‘“‘ You and I know” style had, when it was first 
introduced, was owing to the marked contrast it offered to that 
which had gone immediately before it— the stilted strain 
of old romance. This attraction is over, now that tact and taste 
have decreed that the happy medium which obtains in real 
life shall be observed in print, and that readers no longer 
feel flattered at being addressed as boon companions. Mr. Hood 
writes so much like a gentleman in other respects, that this 
special shortcoming can only have been indulged in by him under 
a mistaken impression. Again, it is very young writing and very 
small art to affect to believe that the puppets which have been 
more or less laboriously created and upon the boards act, 
when there, of their own free will. Such a passage as the follow- 
ing is merely food for babes :—“ There is no accounting for it, but 
it is true nevertheless. When I found Lucy exercising her lures 
to recall him, 1 felt this would be the Po 4 There is something 
so fatally attractive about a step like this, though we may not be 
able to understand why.” Indeed, it would be a difficult 
matter to “understand why ”—the fatally attractive step in ques- 
tion being the flight of a married man, from wealth and a beautiful 
cultivated wife, with a coarse, false, profligate woman. Bad as 
is the moral of this sentence, the manner of putting it is even 
worse. The art of making the characters seem unfettered is not 
to be confounded with the device of saying that they are 
so. The power of doing the former is art. ‘The paltry sub- 
stitute of saying the latter is a blunder. Moreover, it is a blunder 
which is specially to reader. of fact may 
be broadly disregarded, errors of taste ma: iously condoned ; 
baton ons edith es upon of 
in his or her unbounded credulity, 
spite theee in the volumes 
ore us of a power of doing better things, which we gladly recog- 
nise. Mr. Hood ¢ can set his scenes remarkably well. He Gane a 
wild sea-beach, a leafy forest, and a low London locality before his 
readers with singular fidelity and skill. But landscape-painting 
is not the highest art. His figures do not seem to live and move 
and have their being in these well-drawn scenes. Notwith- 
standing this woodenness of action, they are each and all of 
them rs doing something which is either important in 
itself or fraught with the biggest consequences, At least we are 
told that they are doing something, and, on calmly looking back, 
we grow confused and fatigued at reflecting on the activity which 
each one of the numerous characters has yed without much 


ing of it. 
‘A feather oxen of the undue and unmeaning familiari 


graph of the second volume. We are requested “ not 
to repeat the story” there told by Mr. , and we willingly 


comply with the request. Such repetitions are vain—vain and feeble 
ever firi inst the vice t, and the i 
of IV. The public is getting tired of palling 
gust paeenes Ste The task of razing that royal fabric of 
tence to the ground kas been well performed. His faults and 
ilties, his errors and sh ings, have been made the most of 
by one who took the treatment of these things into his own 
powerful hands in a way that should have been a caution to minor 


critics to let them alone. The “first gentleman in Europe” 
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has pointed the morals and adorned the best-told tales 
of the sh t moralist and strongest tale-teller of our genera- 
tion. In the name of justice my for sweet mercy’s sake, let 
weaker moralists and slighter tale-tellers spare him, or 
rather his memory. He was the pet subject of a performer who 
naturally made the most of his vone—at one who cut, not so 
much for the sake of carving, as of seeing the glitter of his own 
brilliant blade. He is the foundation stone on which have 
been built up some of the strongest sentences in our language. 
He was the particular rock against which Thackeray’s powerful 
mind loved to beat itself. He was the offspring of madness and 
narrow-mindedness— the hero of an whose worship made 
him weaker and worse than nature had originally designed him 
to be. But he was hardly deserving of that unceasing stream of 
denunciation which is poured upon his head by the novelist at a 
loss for a villain. Let us respect, as far as keeping silence goes, the 
big badness which has been the theme of condemnation so mighty 
that smaller censure of the same object cannot live beside it. 
If it is essential to the action of the story of a bygone day that 
the virtue of an actress must be assailed, in the name of common 
sense let it be by some one as unreal and intangible as herself, not 
by that hard-worked monarch who has already done more than 
enough to minister to the virtuous indignation of mankind. 

And this brings us to the consideration of another matter. The 
actress of a bygone day has been too thoroughly rehabilitated b 
a pen which e sharpness of the graver and the breadth 
and richness of the brush for lay oe of her to be any longer 
considered satisfactory. Mr. Hood has evidently read these exer- 
cises of Mr. Charles Reade’s skill. He has read them with 
understanding, but with insufficient understanding. The singular 
force of their truthfulness has impressed itself upon him, and it 
has seemed to him that he has only to declare the calling and 

riod of his heroine in order to render her a Peg Woffington. 
The fact is, however, that she remains a lay figure —a stiff, 
uninteresting lay figure, well placed in a variety of capitally 
managed scenes, but utterly void of vitality in herself. And 
this is not owing to any want of will on the part of the 
author. According to him, she is always doing and suffer- 
ing. But, despite his unquestionable — of language in 

descriptive of scenery, Mr. Hood fails in making 
these doings and sufferings move and speak for themselves. 
They are not patent to us. We do not sympathize with 
them, for the simple reason that they are not put before 
us in such a way that we can sympathize with them. 
They fail to touch us, oad because they are strained and 
exaggerated, and partl usé Mr. Hood is constantly bring- 
ing us up with a jerk. He effectually arrests and disperses 
our sympathies by his habit of appealing to his readers on be- 
half of or against his characters, as if he would like to have it 
believed that he had nothing whatever to do with them. He 
endeavours to sink the novelist in the showman, and clumsily 
calls attention to the way he pulls the strings by the trick of 
constantly standing aside and disavowing all connection with the 
entertainment to which he treats us. This trick is unworthy 
of him as a writer, and insulting to the intelligence of his readers. 
And it is the more provoking because he shows every now and 
then that it is within his ability to do better things. He has 
descriptive powers. He has the gift of being patient over ary 
details—a gift which may bear rich fruit if it be not overstrain 
Palpably he has the quality of painstaking, which, though mis- 
aa in these volumes, is a valuable, and in these days an 
uncommon, one. Above all he has youth on his side, with its 
wonderful power of throwing off bad habits, and shaking clear of 
faulty styles. But he must steer clear of the shoals of fimiliarity, 
flippancy, and melodramatic folly. 

Mr. Hood in his preface modestly pon am the public for 
another work from his pen at no very distant period. It is to 
be hoped that in it he will labour as strenuously to produce 
natural, as he has in Captain Masters’s Children to create un- 
natural, effects. 


WITCHCRAFT.* 
ib tree history of witchcraft illustrates many interesting historical 
and psychological problems. It is one of those universal 
superstitions which must evidently co nd to some of the most 
deeply-seated tendencies of the human intellect. Every savage 
tribe in the world appears to have developed it in one form or 


. i the beliefs whi included under the | J 
| saints became rare; and the false miracles worked by the aid of 


infernal arts died out simultaneously. 


meric name of witchcraft appear 
The sin diseases which our ancestors attributed to diabolic 
agency have broken out lately in an Alpine valley. The non- 
sense which stalks abroad unblushingly under the name of 
Spiritualism, and which has much in common with certain forms 
of the witchcraft superstition, has imposed even upon philo- 
sophical understandings. Mr. Home was considered in Rome to 
have had dealings with the Evil One. The belief in witches, even 
in its purest shape—the belief, that is, in a direct compact with 
the horned and hoofed devil—still lingers amongst our remoter 
villages. So lately as 1863, the small tradesmen of Hedingham, 
in Essex, distinguished themselves by drowning a reputed wizard, 
and the belief of which they ye such a striking practical proof 


is said to be firmly entertained by their class in that enlightened 
* The Superstitions of Witcheraft. By Howard Williams, M.A. 
Longman & 1865. 


county. Newspaper philosophers generally confine themselves to 
the ninetesnth century, but the 
natural historian of the human intellect may find in it much that 
is worthy of somewhat profounder observation. These strange 
remnants of what was formerly the universal creed are to him 
what certain queer beasts are to the geologists. Our degenerate 
lizards are the representatives of “the monstrous eft,” which, as 
the poet tells us, was once the most important creature in the 
world. The miserable old woman who is accused by her neigh- 
bour of having produced boils and blains by her mysterious 
malevolence is the legitimate heir of a race which in former days 
struck terror into the most cultivated minds. The process 
by which this belief has been gradually undermined, and 
the secrets of its ancient influence, are well worth investiga- 
tion. The result may throw light upon certain changes which 
have taken place in more elevated creeds. Every one now 
laughs at the opinion that an old woman has been flying about 
on a broomstick. Two hundred years ago, however, it seemed to 

ople quite as intelligent as most of the nena laughers to be a 
hig ly probable statement, and indeed to be one which they could 
not disbelieve without rejecting Scripture and Christianity. We 
may well inquire how this absurd article of faith has been 
dislodged from its position and undergone its present 
egradation. Mr. Lecky has lately discussed the subject in the 
first part of his able work on Rationalism. Mr. Howard Williams 
has collected a considerable number of the facts in the work 


before us into a short compass, and discusses them in a clear and 
entertaining style. 

Witchcraft, properly so called, is the art ised in an exalted 
and poetical manner by the celebrated Dr. Faustus. The ordinary 


practitioners are, however, decrepit old women, who sign a con- 
tract with a man in black, written with their own blood upon a 
piece of parchment. They receive in testimony of its fulfilment 
an imp or familiar. The imp may be “a cat, mole, millerfly, or 
some animal pall sucks witch’s at 
intervals. e princi vantage of the compact, beyon 
gratification of ‘ diabolical malevolence, appears to be the 
right of attending the orgies of the infernal club called 
the Witches’ Sabbath. It is remarkable that this belief flourished 
most during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Of all 
superstitions it seems to be the most grovelling and unpoetical. 
The devil as described in the legends is a brutal, obscene monster, 
without a good point about him. He is grotesque without a single 
gleam of the heroic. His portrait could have been more easily 
seized by Teniers than by Raffaelle. He was, in fact, put into 
shape at a time when the mythological faculty had become com- 
tively weak. After the gods of all the old world had gradually 
en degraded into demons, they still retained some traces of 
their former occupation. The Prince of Darkness, though in a 
fallen position, was a gentleman. The various demons who were 
Found 
In fire, air, flood, or 

were moulded in the minds of philosophers. Paracelsus, it seems, 
asserted that the air was not so full of flies in summer as it was of 
invisible demons. “ One authority computes six distinct kinds— 
fiery, aerial, terrestrial, watery, subterranean, and central.” 
Olaus Magnus, it seems, again divided the subterranean devils 
into six species, who are commonly seen about mines or metals, 
“and are some of them noxious; some, again, do no harm (they 
are guardians of treasure in the earth and cause earthquakes)”—pro- 
bably by way of a harmless practical joke. These superior demons 
gradually became rare as people became able to conceive that the 
earth might shake without a devil to give the impulse. Many 
ambiguous spirits were thrown out of employment, as we know 
from Chaucer, by the pious exertions of the clergy :— 

That maketh that there ben no faeries 

For ther as wont was to walken an elf, 

There walketh non but the Lymitour himself. 


The devil who makes compacts with witches continued his 
objectionable practices, and even became more prominent as this 
crowd of inferior demons gradually disappeared. He inherited 
many of their attributes; but as he was sinking, on the whole, in 

ublic estimation, and becoming the object of vulgar superstition 
instead of philosophical speculation, he took the gross and dis- 
gusting shape of the president of the Witches’ Sabbath. It is 
curious that this superstition thus became most virulent just as 
the modern spirit of scepticism arose. The multitude of super- 
natural agents disappeared from the world; miracles worked by 


The vulgar devil, who 
entertains witches on the Brocken with dances of innumerable 
toads and more unmentionable rites, was left as sole occupant ; 
and for a time he seems to have bestirred himself with 
unusual vigour. His exertions in his more legitimate sphere were 
naturally connected by ecclesiastical authorities with the growth 
of heresy and forbidden sciences. Heretics were baislaely ee: 
founded with witches, which gave a double reason for burning them. 
The first feeble attempts of the scientific spirit were unhesi- 
tatingly attributed to diabolical inspiration. Roger Bacon, as Mr. 
Williams reminds us, is only one example of the tendency to set 
down science to magical arts. He hit he one of those ingenious 
devices which i because we only hear one side of the story) 
seem to have been so frequently successful in circumventin 

diabolical acuteness. He had bequeathed his soul to the devil, 
whether he should be buried within or without the church walls, 
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pear on end had a cell constructed in the 
itself. is plan is thought to have answered, although we 
should doubt whether any trustworthy report of its success can have 
been obtained. Another illustration of the devil’s work in high 
places is mentioned by Mr. Williams. Pope Boniface VIII. was, it 
seems, accused of sorcery. It was affirmed that he had a familiar 
demon, “ for he had said that if all mankind were on one side, and 
he alone on the other, he could not be mistaken either in point of 
fact or right, which,” as it is added with some show of reason, 
“ presupposes a diabolical art.” It was assumed afterwards that 
disagreement with the Pope implied diabolical aid, given, however, 
not to the Pope, but to the person disagreeing. 

The fe em in which the Church proceeded to treat those who not 
only had dealings with the devil, but even “ denied the faith itself,” 
was exhibited in the bull of Pope Innocent VIII. It was fully ex- 
pounded in the Malleus Malleficarum, pw in 1489, wherein 
the things that pertain to witchcraft, the effects of witchcraft, and 
the remedies for witchcraft, are expounded. The code set forth was 
of an atrocity naturally produced by the belief that it was directed 
against so formidable an adversary. Witches might be arrested 
on simple rumour. The most infamous persons might be wit- 
nesses. Even a witch or a heretic (the worst criminal in the 
eye of ecclesiastical law) might give evidence. Husbands and 
wives might bear witness against each other. The advocate, 
if he defended his client beyond what was necessary, might 
be himself considered guilty, as a patron of witches and 
heretics. These provisions would be enough to make a con- 
viction tolerably secure, but besides these the powerful engine of 
torture remained. If the wretched witch did not confess, 
it was because the devil made his servants insensible to pain. 
In order to extort a confession from obdurate persons, their fives 
might be promised to them, and the promise might afterwards be 
broken. Torture might not be continued without fresh evidence, 
but it might be repeated according to judgment. In short, it 
seems that anybody might be accused of witchcraft, and thereupon 
tortured at discretion and afterwards burnt at the stake. A 
thorough hunt for witches was commenced, especially in districts 
Fi. paws to be haunted with the prevailing heresies, Five hun- 

people are said to have been executed at Geneva in three 
months of 1515. More than a thousand, it is stated, were burnt 
within a year in the district of Como; and one of the authorized 
witch-finders boasts of having himself sentenced to death goo per- 
sons within fifteen years. e first English attack aoe witch- 
craft appears to have been in 1541, when two Acts of Parliament 
were passed. The persecutions, however, did not become frequent 
until the accession of James, although we are told that Queen 
Elizabeth’s toothache, which has been the subject of a picture in this 
year’s Exhibition, and the occasion of a joke from Lord Russell, was 
the effect “ either of witchcraft or of some natural cause.” King James 
was moved by “the fearful abounding at this time in this country ” 
that is, in Scotland in 1 597) “of these detestable slaves of the 
evil, the witches or enchanters,” to exhibit himself as a royal 
author. It is some comfort that the vanity of modern sovereigns, 
if it makes them equally ridiculous, cannot make them equally 
mischievous. It is remarkable, however, that men of far greater 
ability took the same side of the question with equal confidence. 
Jean Bodin, one of the most liberal and philosophical politicians 
of his time, published a treatise “De la Demonomanie des 
Sorciers ” in 1580, and this after witnessing several of the trials. 
He argued that the trials for this offence should not be conducted 
like those for other crimes :— 

Whoever adheres to the ordinary course of justice perverts the spirit of the 
laws both human and divine. He who is accused of sorcery should never be 
acquitted unless the malice of the prosecutor be clearer than the sun, for it 
is so difficult to bring full proof of this secret crime, that out of a million 


- witches not one would be convicted if the ordinary course were followed. 


This is a curious example of the process by which an ingenious 
mind can invert the proper logical process, and force his premisses 
to conform to his conclusions. Another singular piece of reason- 
ing was that of Glanvil, who answered certain 4 priori objections 
by saying that, as we knew nothing of the devil, we were not 
entitled to pronounce upon the probability of the acts imputed to 
him—a reasoning which has been lately found susceptible of a 
very different application. Selden compromised matters by a legal 
refinement. The law, he said, did not prove that there were any 
witches, but punished the malice of those who used imaginary 
means of inflicting injury. Ifa man cs prety that by turning his 
hat thrice, and crying “ Buz,” he could take away a man’s life, a 
law which punished him for the action would be a just one. 
These and other logical pieces of machinery for grappling to the 
mind an exploded fiction as long as it will hold together 
are sufficiently instructive. They exhibit the slow process by 
which a change takes place in the creed even of the higher in- 
tellects. It is not to be wondered at that the doctrines thus 
broken down still retain some vitality amongst the lower orders. 
The small tradesman of a village in Essex is certainly not more 
capable of reasoning than such men as Selden or Bodin. He could 
be taught to believe in witchcraft quite as easily as to believe in 
the electric telegraph. The mild form in which the belief gene- 
rally makes its appearance now is a proof that the thread of the 
old tradition has been effectually interrupted, and gs the belief is 
no longer fed by the superior authorities of the Church or the 
Bar, it may be expected gradually to die out. It is certainly im- 
possible to regret the loss of one of the most grovelling and practi- 
eally malevolent of superstitions. 


NEGRO PROVERBS.* 


HE title of this book does an unintentional injustice to the 

negro race, since the term “ Proverbial Phil y” irre- 
sistibly su the well-known utterances of the Laureate of 
twaddle. Even barbarism, however, has its bright side, and the pro- 
duction of a black Tupper is happily reserved for some yet unde- 
veloped stage of African civilization. Up to this time, the negroes 
have preferred to take Solomon as their model, and though the 
analogy between Wit and Wisdom from West Africa and the 
Book of Proverbs is neither very close nor very sustained, it is 
better to have even a faint resemblance of a good model than the 
most lifelike reproduction of a bad one. The 2,268 proverbs, or 
proverbial expressions, which make up Captain Burton’s volume 
were not originally collected by himself; he has simply 
brought them together from various grammars of the negro 
languages published by English missionaries, over which they 
have hitherto been scattered. At first sight this seems a singular 
occupation for Captain Burton to be engaged in. Saul among the 
Pro frets was but a feeble type of incongruity when compared 
with Captain Burton availing himself of missionary fellow- 
labourers in the exposition of African character. hen we 
begin to read, however, the mystery is explained. It is Captain 
Burton’s Moslem proclivities which have induced him to form a 
tempo: Christian alliance. He his book, and to a 
considerable extent regards it truly, as a proof of the elevating 
influence over the it has 
its own. e proverbs are taken y from the languages of the 
Negroid or Moslemized races of eenagal and Bornu, and ly 
from those of the pure negroes of the Gold Coast and the Bight of 
Benin ; and the contrast between the habits of thought which have 
resulted from Mahommedan training, and those which have grown 
up under influences wholly or principally Pagan, is very much to 
the advantage of the former. 

In the Wolof and Kanuri proverbs the impulsive and versatile 
features of the negro temperament are largely coloured by the 
more restrained and philosophical temper which has been en- 
gendered by an acquaintance with the Koran. Such sentences, 
for example, as “He who can do nothing, does nothing”; “The 
days being finished, there is no medicine”; “ At the bottom of 
patience there is heaven,” and several others of a similar kind, read 
exactly like the sententious fatalism of an Arabian sage. The 
estimate of women again is thoroughly Mahommedan. “If a 
woman speaks two words, take one and leave the other”; “If 
thou givest thy heart to a woman, she will kill thee”; “ If a man 
tell his secrets to his wife, she will bring him into the way of 
Satan ”’—in all of which the moralist is evidently uncertain 
whether the sex is to be despised or feared the most. In such a 
pores as, “‘I have forgotten thy name,’ is better than ‘I 

ow thee not,’” there is a touch of diplomatic courtesy which 
hardly belongs to the in his untutored state; and there 
can be no difficulty in tracing the theological “—— of such a 
theory of almsgiving as is involved in “He who tells you to give 
away your property, deserves your thanks.” So also the high 
estimate of friendship implied in “ Hold a true friend with both 
thy hands ” contrasts notab: , with the cynicism of the pure negro 
proverbs, “One does not love the same man always,” and “ If 
another suffers, a piece of wood suffers.” And even the sentiment 
of “One does not love another if one does not accept anything 
from him,” hardly seems, taken by itself, to justify Captain Bur- 
ton’s contemptuous comment—“ Amongst all Africans, Moslems 
as well as Pagans, friendship seems to consist simply of giving and 
taking presents.” We should rather be dis to say that the 
author of the proverb had discovered the truth that to receive 
services gladly is a greater proof of affection than to confer them, 
and had thereby risen quseihe above the ordinary savage view 
of the question. And as an instance of a contrary feeling, it 
would be difficult even for a European young lady to devise a 
more cutting h to an importunate but unwelcome lover than, 
“ Tf thou dost not know hate, dost thou know indifference ?” 

When we turn from the proverbs of the Moslemized tribes to 
those of the Pagan races of the Gold Coast, we find that these 
require a far larger amount of explanation before they can be 
made intelligible to E readers. The conciseness and 
power of generalization which distinguished the former has in 
a great measure disappeared, and is replaced by an excess of 
figurativeness and a remoteness of analogy which often render the 
sense exceedingly obscure. For example, “ When the fish absorbs 
the soup, he does it for his master,” seems at first sight simply un- 
intelligible. Its meaning however is, that money spent in improving 
property—the part of the soup which is abso by the fish that 
is boiled in it—is not wasted. “If a boy does nine mischiefs he 
shall suffer for it five” sounds like a purely arbitrary ratio 
between crime and punishment, until Captain Burton adds, “And 
the father shall the sentiment to 
a truism on parental responsibility. “When the bush is on 
the pigeon Pao from the rare field ; when the flame is atin’ 
guished, every one returns to his home,” has an air of mystery 
about it, but all that is implied seems to be, that every quarrel 
comes to an . Others, in, are not so much proverbs 
as fables. Thus, to show the recklessness and ingratitude 
of youth, the Yoruba “proverb” is, “A chicken having 
been preserved from death Gy being shut up) complained that it 
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was not permitted to feed on the wee ag ”; and the 
value of enterprise is very happily illustrated by the following :— 
A certain man had a most beautiful daughter, who was beset by man 
suiters. But as soon as they were told that the sole condition on whi 
they could obtain her was to bale out a brook with a nutshell, they always 
walked away in disappointment. However, at last one took heart of grace, 
and began the task. He obtained the beauty; for the father said, “ He 
who undertakes what he says will do it.” 
In opposition to this may be placed, “ When a slave becomes 
free he drinks rain water,” the explanation being that spring 
water would have to be fetched from a distance, and he does not 
choose to take the trouble of doing so. It is needless to 
say that Captain Burton takes occasion from this to point his 
favourite moral of the unfitness of the negro for freedom. 
Throughout the collection we constantly meet with more or less 
exact parallels to common sayings in our own language. “If it 
rained cats and dogs” is represented by “If live coals fell in the 
bad weather.” “Ifthe cap fits” becomes “‘ There goes a witch ! 
There a witch!’ If you are not a witch you will not turn 
round ”—which seems, however, to make hardly sufficient allowance 
for motives of curiosity, or to imply an unusual superiority to them 
on the part of the negro. “ Love me, love my dog” is reversed — 
“When a person hates you he will beat your animals.” The 
superiority of one “bird in the hand” to “two in the bush” is 
unknown, but the same idea is expressed by “The palm of the 
hand never deceives one.” The observation of business life which 
made Solomon write “It is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer, 
but when he goeth away he boasteth,” has led the African to say 
of the seller, “ The trader never confesses that he has sold all his 
8; he will only say, ‘Trade is a little better?” “I almost 
illed the bird; but no one can eat ‘almost’ in a stew,” is exactly 
our “A miss is as good asa mile”; and “If you cannot dance, 
be will say, ‘The drum is not agreeable,’” is the negro equiva- 
ent for “ The grapes are sour.” So, again, “ Be; cannot be 
choosers,” and “ You must not look a gift horse in the mouth,” both 
find a parallel in “ He who says ‘scratch me,’ shall not be scratched 
where he wishes.” The proverbial injunction not to “ add insult 
to injury” has its representative in “‘The pepper bush by the road- 
side says, ‘if you will break me, break, but do not abuse me’”’; and 
so does “As well be out of the world as out of the fashion,” in 
“When your comrades take snuff and you do not, it looks as if 
your nails were spoiled.” The connection between “The longest 
way round the shortest way home,” and “If you beat a goat you 
will find its master's house,” is less apparent; but the latter is ex- 
plained by the fact that goats, when they are frightened, run home- 
wards, so that the meaning in both cases is that the least obvious 
means are sometimes the surest. Even where the resemblance to our 
own proverbs is less striking, many of these negro generalizations 
from experience are exceedingly acute. “ When the mouse laughs 
at the cat, there is a hole,” and “Though a mouse were as large as a 
bullock, it would be the slave of the cat,”’ seem to sum up the whole 
hilosophy of the relation between the weak and the strong. A 
lgravian mother trying to pooh-pooh a report of a daughter’s 
“ entanglement ” with some ineligible lover could scarcely be more 
neatly answered than by “It is nothing! But that is something.” 
If Uriah Heep had been born in negro-land he might have quoted 
“To prostrate oneself, and keep the elbows close, does something 
for one,” in support of his own theory of “ umbleness.” Altogether 
the reader may find a ~ deal of pleasant and amusing matter 
in Captain Burton’s volume. We regret, however, to say that its 
contents show very plainly that the missionaries who are responsible 
for the teenulations however well acquainted they may be with the 
language of Africa, know very little of their own tongue. More 
awkward English than that into which almost all the proverbs are 
rendered it would be impossible to discover, and almost impossible 
to conceive. We are compelled to add that, in his notes to this 
volume, Captain Burton has in this respect copied the mis- 
sionaries, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

M DUVERGIER DE HAURANNE and M. de Viel-Castel 
e are both ed upon the history of the French Restora- 

tion, but it can hardly be said that either of their works forms what 
our neighbours call double emploi as compared with the other. M. 
de Viel-Castel’s narrative is well desi harmoniously propor- 
tioned, and extremely accurate, but the style strikes us as rather 
colourless and deficient in animation. Movement, brilliancy, and 
life are, on the contrary, the essential qualities of the rival work. 
Having at his disposal unpublished memoirs and authentic docu- 
ments hitherto withheld the curiosity of the general reader, 
M. Duvergier de Hauranne has been enabled to give to his 
volumes a character of novelty, whilst the title 


view which he has adopted in his estimate of political events. 
The stir of Parliamentary 


, and we seem to witness that extraordinary 
ps at self-government which succeeded to the apathy en- 


by Napoleon. The volume now before us includes the | 


ears 1822-1824; consequently, the violent expulsion of Manuel 
ra the Chamber of Deputies, the Spanish war, and the dis- 
solution are successively brought under our view. M. Duvergier 
de Hauranne has devoted a separate chapter to the rivalry between 


Parlementaire. Par M. Duvergier de Hau- 


* Histoire du Gouvernement 
ranne. Vol.8. Paris: Lévy. 


debates, the activity of the periodical 
ress, and the agitation of the Paris salons are faithfully -< into his head. 
zeal in the 


| 


M. de Villéle and M. de Chateaubriand. Some persons go so far 
as to say that the Government of the Bourbons was lost when the 
author of the Génie du Christianisme received from the arbitrary 
Minister his sentence of di e ; but, as M. de Hauranne remarks, 
the mistakes of two men, however eminent, could scarcely have 
brought about so serious a result, and all we can say is that M. 
de Villéle committed a political blunder, whilst M. de Chiteau- 
briand proved that mortified vanity was the real cause of his 

f we are to believe Dr. Daremberg’s preface,* the fcc of 
the — day are not one whit more certain about the principles 
of their art than they were in the time of M. m and Dr. 
Diafoirus. On the one hand, we find much attention given to 
pathology, and a serious study of medical tradition; but outward 
phenomena are the only subjects examined, and practitioners do 
not rise to a consideration of general laws. In other quarters 
there are bold innovators who would fain make a tabula rasa of 
the past, and affirm that the science of medicine never has had, 
and never can have, any system—in fact, that it is not a science, 
in the proper sense of the word. These theorists loudly proclaim 
the advent of the medicine of the future. The class of physicians 
who seek to study general principles rather than facts may be 
divided into two sections. Some look for generalities in the 
pursuit of the science of medicine itself—that is to sy, in the 
study of man, either healthy or diseased. Others, on the con- 
trary, seek the starting-point of their biological doctrines in 
the highest regions of metaphysics, or even of theology. The 
former have Dr. Daremberg’s sympathies, whilst he con- 
siders the latter to be the greatest and most fatal enemies 
of truth and of science. Amongst them he ranges homco- 
paths and medical revolutionists of every eg tenet and, 
strange to say, the promoters of sound medical doctrine are, 
according to Dr. Daremberg, the deluded votaries of religious 
superstition, the champions of ultra-Catholicism, consecrated 
rosaries, and magic amulets. Such, in a few words, are the con- 
tents of our author's preface, and the principles which have 
directed him in the composition of his book. As for the book 
itself, it is a recueil of articles originally contributed either to the 
— or Franck’s Dictionnair des Sciences 

] iques. The critical element occupies accordi uite as 
prominent a place in it as the Siseeblieal, ond biographical details 
throw a little variety into what might otherwise be thought a 
work of too —_ a character to be generally interesting. 

Several publications have, within the last few years, directed 
public attention to the great Genevese writer Sismondi. After the 
interesting volume of letters compiled by M. Saint René Tuaillandier, 
and which we have already had an opportunity of noticing, we 
now find M. Achille Jubinal endeavouring to bring prominently out 
a come episode in the historian’s life.t "When the Emperor 
Napoleon returned from Elba, it was evident that the only 
chance for the re-establishment of Bonapartism in France was its 
close association with constitutional principles, and the complete 
relinquishment of that m of military despotism which had 
produced so much mischief. The well-known acte additionnel 
was Napoleon’s attempt to satisfy the longings of the nation; and, 
much as they disliked and distrusted the man who so reluctantly 
conceded it, true Liberals preferred constitutional guarantees 
from him to the Charter octroyée by Louis XVIII., because 
they knew perfectly well that on the first possible occasion the 
Bourbons or their reactionary advisers would cancel all the 
had granted, whilst for Bonaparte such a course would be suici: 
Thus Benjamin Constant and Sismondi did what they could to 
point out the ‘merits of the acte additionnel, and the papers now 
published by M. Achille Jubinal are the articles which the last- 
numed historian contributed to the Moniteur Universel on the 
subject. We quite acknowledge the liberal tone of the acte, 
but it is no less certain that, in granting it, Napoleon was a hibéral 
malgré lui; and those who, in virtue of a compromise which he 


.| was obliged to omg proclaim him the founder of French freedom, 


might as well say that eo at Runnymede proved himself 
thoroughly endowed with the virtues of a constitutional monarch. 

A society has recently been formed the object of which is to 
publish rare works on American history and archeology. The 
early Spanish expeditions, and the organization of the various 
colonies, will thus be fully illustrated in course of time, and, in 
the meanwhile, the Committee have judiciously thought that they 
could not do better than commence the series of their publica- 
tions with a reprint of the letter of Christopher Columbus on the 
discovery of the New World.t This document is the earliest re- 
lating to America with which we are at present acquainted. A 
Latin translation of it was printed in 1493, Italian and German 
versions speedily followed, and now M. Lucien de Rosny presents 


Gouvernement Parlementaire* is fully justified by the point of it to us in a French dress. The learned editor explains in his 


preface what were the real designs of Columbus; no scientific 
theories, no thought of discovering a new world, ever entered 
e wanted merely to find another road to Indi 
instead of that which travellers followed by Egypt and the 

Sea. For this reason he designated by the name of India the 
country where he landed; on his arrival at Cuba he believed 


_ himself to be in China, and was surprised at not meeting with 
| the Khan of Tartary. Political conquest, commercial enterprise, 


* La Médecine, Histoire et Doctrines. Par Ch. Daremberg. Paris: 


+ Napoléon et M. de Sismondi en 1815. Par Ach. Jubinal. Paris: Gay. 
t Lettre de Christophe Colomb sur la Découverte du Nouveau-monde. 
Traduite en Francais par Lucien de Rosny. Paris: Gay. 
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and religious proselytism were the three leading motives which 
ided the Genoese admiral, and from this point of view the 
hure published by M. de ree | is extremely interesting. 
Copious notes have bees added, borrowed original 
sources. 

Initiated into all the mysteries of Précieuse literature and 
Précieuse society, M. Edouard de Barthélemy has buried himself 
amongst the huge portfolios of Doctor Valant, and taken from 
them the materials of another volume.* Who, some one will 
ask, was Doctor Valant? He was the amanuensis, the physician in 
ordinary, the friend, the factotum of all those refined ladies and 

entlemen who crowded together in the drawing-rcoms of Madame 
z Sablé and Madame de Rambouillet. In short, he was the 
Boswell of French euphuism, and his voluminous collections, 
preserved at the Imperial library in Paris, bear witness to his 
enthusiasm. Assisted by the disclosures which Doctor Valant 
makes, M. de Barthélemy has written an instructive and entertain- 
ing preface about polite society in France three hundred and fifty 
years ago. He particularly notices the real services which the 
précicuses rendered to the language, and, like Moliére, he defends 
the true précicuses we the précieuses ridicules. The volume 
itself consists—1st, of letters written by Madame de Sablé, and 
by that lady’s numerous correspondents; 2nd, of various pieces, 
both in prose and in poetry, referring to the political, religious, 
and literary history of the early part of the seventeenth century. 
Biographical sketches of Madame de Sablé’s friends are added, 
a with notes and references to other works of the same 


M. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire’s new work on Mahomet f consists 
of a series of articles which appeared in the Journal des Savanis 
during the years 1863 and 1864. Whilst reviewing the learned 
monographs of M. Muir and Doctor Sprenger, the French critic was 
led to give his own ideas of the life and character of Mahomet; 
and what would otherwise have been a mere critical analysis has 
thus become almost an “— production. The preface to the 
present volume deserves a distinct mention, and to many readers 
it may seem strangely out of proportion to the work it intro- 
duces; but we must remember that M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire 
is here discussing a problem the full examination of which would 
require a thick octavo. He starts with an inquiry into the merits 
of the Arab prophet as the founder of a religion, and he ends with 
a statement of the ive claims of philosophy and faith. The 
topic has not the merit of novelty, but it is one which will never 
lose its importance; and as long as man remains a moral and 
responsible being, he will feel the necessity of adjusting the con- 
flicting pretensions of revelation and science. M. Barthélemy 
Saint Hilaire contends for the claim of Mahometanism to be 
examined seriously, dispassionately, and thoroughly. Time, he 
believes, will no more destroy it than it has destroyed 
Judaism; and he remarks that, if the doctors of the 
Koran gain no proselytes, they do not, on the other hand, 
lose any of the conquests made by their forefathers. Thence 
proceeding to an estimate of Mahomet’s personal character, 
our author warmly eulogizes it; and he argues that if the 
mixture of the religious with the political element was, in the case 
of Mahometanism, as in all others, the source of much evil, it 
was absolutely demanded by the nature and habits of the le 
amongst whom Mahomet his reform. But, a 
Saint Hilaire, what is the use of discussing the merits and defects 
of this or that religion, if all religions are —— to be condemned 
on the authority of modern philosophy ? answer to this ques- 
tion, he gives a striking refutation of the doctrines of modified 

egelianism, and shows that the existence of society is intimately 
bound up with the religious principle. He concludes by defining 
the true mission of philosophy. It must always, he considera, be 
a kind of treasure, specially reserved for the initiated, and so far 
M. Renan’s famous classification of mankind into parties élevées 
and parties simples may be correct ; but thinkers must not pretend 
to substitute themselves for the expounders of religious truth, and 
their sole ambition should consist in maintaining the ground they 
occupy in a limited part of the intellectual field. Let metaphy- 
sicians be satisfied with living side by side with those for wi 
faith alone is a guide to truth. 

From the prolific pen of M. Nourrisson work succeeds work with 
wonderful rapidity. Last month we had to notice his history 
of Saint Augustine’s peng m we have now before us the 
first volume of a treatise on psychology}, which, like the previous 
composition, has been honoured with a prize by the French Insti- 
tute. In his introduction M. Nourrisson lays down as an axiom that 
the famous maxim “ Know thyself” is, or ought to be, our guide 
through life. He then goes on to review the different classes of 
persons who have made the study of man their business, and he 
remarks that they have all failed, from taking too limited a survey 
of their subject, and ne ngs ne did not come within the range 
of their special researches. Moralists, for instance, describe man 
rather than define him; they explain how he acts, but do not de- 
termine the principles of his actions. Professional savants, in their 
turn, dazzled by the splendour of the material universe or captivated 
by the rigorous character of mathematical truth, too often forget 


* Les Amis dela Marquise de Sablé. Par Edouard de Barthélemy. Paris: |- 
Dentu. 


+ Mahomet et le Coram, Par M. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire. Paris: 


La Nature Humaine, Essais de Philosophie appliquée. Par M. 
Paris: Didier. 


the roseau which Pascal so eloquently describes, Ascetic 
writers are, no doubt, admirable anatomists of the human heart, 
but they often have merely in view the interests of eternity, 
and leave us unfitted for the battle of life. After thus taking 
exception to these various categories of thinkers, M. Nourrisson 
turns towards metaphysicians, and shows that, if they are equal 
to their task, they alone can completely out the precept 
“ Know thyself.” The study of psychology is both necessary and 
accessible—necessary, because it lies at the basis of the whole 
structure of human knowledge; and accessible, because self-obser- 
vation is the only condition required, and surely every man can 
observe himself. The volume before us, divided into two books, 
contains, first of all, a theoretical view of psychology ; and secondly, 
the principal applications of which it is susceptible with reference 
to logic, esthetics, religion, economy, natural philosophy, 
and general history. The discussion of systems is reserved for a 
second volume, to be almost immediately published. 

M. Bouillier’s brochure on Pleasure and Pain * is one of the best 
recent contributions to M. Germer-Bailliére’s Bibliotheque de Philo- 
sophie. Distinguishing these two phenomena from those which 
can be traced back to the conscience, the author contends that their 
primary origin resides in our activity—that is to say, in the very 
essence of our being. If our activity is developed without any 
obstacle, and in agreement with the laws of our nature, pleasure 
follows ; if, on the contrary, obstacles are thrown in its way, the 
result is pain. M. Bouillier argues next that pleasure and pain are 
inseparable from each other; hence a new classification of the 
facts connected with sensibility, and a proof that the destruction of 
sensibility would be the destruction of man, whatever stoics and 
mystics may say to the contrary. - 

Count Agénor de Gasparin is one of the most active representa- 
tives of French Protestant orthodoxy. By his lectures and his 
publications he incessantly endeavours to counteract the growing 
tendency of the day towards scepticism and materialism, His 
new bookt+ is a defence of the family, and forms part of a set of 
treatises which will, we doubt not, thoroughly exhaust the subject. 
Reserving controversy and discussion for another opportunity, 
Count de Gasparin at present merely takes the descriptive line. 
He paints the family such as it ought to be, and, he adds, such as 
it is—for he has witnessed the scenes he portrays, and his pictures 
are not drawn from imagination. Speaking of the indi 
conditions of happy marriages, our author places love in the 
foremost rank, and he very properly denounces those French 
moralists who, with a ueamishness, almost dread ev 
allusion to this subject. Madame Necker de Saussure herself 
seems to blush when she mentions it. But because vaudevillistes 
and romance-writers affect to confound love with mg aa | 
surely it is the more imperative that things should be call 
by ir right names, and love restored to its proper place. 

ount de Gasparin concludes by stating that the most im 
problems of social and political life are indissolubly connected 
with the healthy character of family duties and affections. To 
those, therefore, who, overcome by discouragement, complain that 
there is nothing left for them to do, he says, Help to make the 
family what it ought to be, and you will have rendered to your 
country and to mankind the greatest possible service. 

M. Champfleury is not only a novelist of the Balzac school—he 
has also grappled with more serious subjects than the study of con- 
temporary society ; and his monographs on several French painters 
of the last century, and his work on ceramic art during the 
Revolution, are justly valued. The duodecimo now before us { is 
not of a formidable size, yet it contains the results of five years’ 
close study. Sixty woodcuts inserted in the text reproduce either 
specimens of ancient art, or drawings which had been alread 

ublished. M. Champfleury has neglected nothing to make his 

istory of caricature as complete as possible without being too 
dry for the general reader, and it reflects the greatest credit upon 
his learning and industry. 

The title Album §, selected by M. Amédée Achard for his new 
work, gives an excellent idea of the spirit in which it is composed. 
He disclaims all pretensions Seyend theee of a simple tourist who 
describes just what he has seen, ining what is admirable, and 
never running after effect. England, Italy, and Germany have 
supplied the elements of M. Achard’s travelling reminiscences. 
In connection with our own country, we find ourselves intro- 
duced to Epsom races and the Great Exhibition of 1851. The 
portion devoted to Italy is a description of the peninsula as it 
was before the campaign of Magenta and Solferino; it is there- 
fore specially interesting, because it represents a political state 
of things which has disappeared for ever. Under the title of 
“ Steeple-chase,” our author finally gives us a series of short but 
remarkably faithful sketches of Germany and the Austro-Italian 
provinces. 

Let us here as we are dealing with hy, the third 
instalmept of M. Vivien de Saint-Martin’s Année Geographic 
The expeditions and discoveries made in every part of the globe 
during the last year, the new publications on the subject of 

* Du Plasir et dela Douleur. Par Bouillier. Paris: Germer- 

Francisque 


+ La Famille. Par le Comte Agénor de Gasparin. Paris: Lévy. 

} Histoire de la Caricature Antique. Par Champfleury. Paris: Dentu. 

§ Album de Voyages, Par M. Amédée Achard. Paris and London: 
Hachette & Co. 

L’ Année Géographi Par M. Vivien de Saint-Martin. . Paris and 
: L Hachette & Go. 
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ethnology, linguistics, and chartography, the biographies of cele- 
the meetings o: societies—all these are 
fully discussed, and two copious indexes help us to find eve 
fact we may want to ascertain out of the many thousands whic 
M. de Saint-Martin’s industry has collected together. 

Three works of fiction deserve here a brief notice, and may be 
recommended as far above the ordi average of French novels. 
Un Mari* is curious as a pathologic ne i it is the history of 
a monet whose natural ‘malady, helped on by the craft of 
an ie op intriguer, consigns to ruin and misery two amiable 
women e analysis of Count Ferletto’s character is the great 
point of interest in the book. 

Out of the materials worked up by M. Emmanuel Gonzalést, 
a commonplace writer would have hed no difficulty in manu- 
facturing three octavo volumes. The Russian princess who is the 
heroine of the book is poe @ proud, eable woman, 
but accomplished and exceedingly beautiful. Her haughtiness, 
however, is the result of her - ief that all the suitors who 
seek her are merely attracted by her immense fortune, and 
when she meets with a man who really loves her for her own 
sake, she makes it quite evident that she is capable of the noblest 
self-sacrifice. Among the best scenes in the book is one where the 
impassioned Alexander, who has been degraded to the ranks in con- 
sequence of a duel, becomes the servant of a ridiculous old colonel, 
and is obli iged to write and convey for him love-letters to his own 
mistress roud Veratschka. 

M. Edmon About’s Mari Imprévut may be classed amongst 
his best productions. An old baronne, proud of her escutcheon 
and of her title, writes to fwmer ses terres, as the phrase is; that 
is to say, she seeks on behalf of her son a snug little fortune, 
even if she should be obliged to stoop to a mésalliance, An 
aie soon offers. M. Fafiaux, who belongs to the bour- 
eg and who has been fortune’s spoilt child, is equally anxious 
that his should become Madame de “Some- 
thing. is made and accepted, and, in anticipation 
of the seinen ord the betrothals, the proud dowager invites to 
her chateau a party of titled friends, intending thereby to 
strike with awe the whole tribe of Fafiaux. The reader may 
imagine what scope this episode affords to M. About's admirable 
skill in portrait-painting; and indeed we have here one of his 
happiest Soteben The extraordinary timidity of the bridegroom 
elect upsets, however, all the combinations of the Machiavelic 
baronne, and the amiable Valentine ends by Sooegg ing a reformed 
dandy with whom - had romantically fallen ove without 
ever having seen 


* Un Mari. Par Saint-Germain Leduc. Paris: Michel Lévy. 
+ Une Princesse Russe. Par Emmanuel Gonzalés. Paris: Lévy. 
Pe Vieille Roche—Le Mari Imprévu. Paris and London: L. Hachette 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In a recent article, “Bacon ANd BETHELL,” the allusion to a scandal 
in the person of a former official of the Leeds Bankruptcy Court 
was not to the late Mr. Charles Waterfield, Mr. Wilde’s immediate 
predecessor in the office of Registrar, but to a former Commissioner. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception, 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the SaruRDaY Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 
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Monday AY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James's 


8 REEVES’ BENEFIT, on Monday Ev wening, June 12. Pianoforte, Mi 


Arabella, Godden Violin, Herr Joachim Violoncello, Signor Piatt, Vocalists, Madame 
Joachim, Miss Edmonds, and Mr. Conductor, edict. Sofa Stalls, 58.5, 
Balcony,3s.; Admission, atch peli & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street; Cramer & Co." 
201 Regent Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co.’s, 48 Cheapside; and at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. No 
Concert on Monday next, June 3. 


MUSICAL UNION.—FOURTH MATINEE, JAELL'S 
it Performance, Tuesday, June 6, Half-past Three.—Quartet, D minor, Mozart; 
Pianofonte. Quartet, E flat, Schumann; rand uintet, B flat, Mendelssohn; Solo, The Har- 
monious Blacksmith, Handel (founded on a French Song, historically edaelln in the 
mme). im, Kies, iatti. ist, Tickets, 


ELLA, 18 Hanover Square. 


ME. JOHN POYER’S BALLADS. We “St. Thomas 
A’Becket, and other Poems.” 
PO 
ont bis BATE ot at ST. 69 Regent Street 
Saturday, June 10. 
THE LADY GODIVA. 
ST. THOMAS A'BECKET. 
BANBURY CROSS. 


Saturday, June 17, 
EDITHA: a Legend of Tarifa. 
RICHARD DE LION. 
MABEL: a Legend of Old St. Paul's. 
Tickets for the Course may be had of A. Hammond & Co. (late Jullien’s), 214 Renent Street, 
and of Mr. John Mitchell, Old Bond Street. Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Un: map toe 
open at a Quarter to Eight, and the Reading will Eight 
o'cloc’ 


THE REPRESENTATION of the PEOPLE. —The Rev. 

EDERICK DENISON. MAURICE, M.A., will deliver a Course of SEVEN 
LECTURE S$ on the REPRESENTATION of the ‘PEOPLE, at the Working Men's Collage. 
45 Great Ormond Street, Bl » W.C., n Friday, June 9, and continuing 


on each successive and F at Four precisely. Tickets for the Guinea; 

Single Tickets, Four Shil Proceeds to be given to the Coll Building Fund. ° Tickets 

uses to be had the College, and’ of Macmillan & Co., Bedford Street, 
vent Garden. 


ABCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 9 Conduit Street, B 


Open Daily.—Admission, 1s.; Se: ason Ticke ts, 2s. 6d., admitti: _ 
the Esnibition ‘of the Phe hy ‘of London, fon, and to the Lectures an 
zioni. Lecture for Tuesday, June 6; “ An Architect's Thoughts Lama, Esq. 


JAMES FERGUSSO 
JAMES EDME! STUN, ,} Hon.Sees. 


GALLERY, 120 PALL MALL.—The TWELFTH 
ANNUAL EXUIBITION of PICTURES, tng Contributions of Artists of the French 

and Flemish Schools, to which has been wdded ROS HEUR'S NEW PICTURE of 
NOW UPEN,—Admission, is. ; Catalogue, 6d. P 


H*DE- -PARK in 1864, by HENRY BARRAUD, Esq., 
taining 220 Portraits of the uenters of Rotten Row, NOW ON VIEW, at 
Regent Street (opposite Hanover Street). from Ten till Dusk.—Admission, |s. 
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t Purchase. he Twelve Guineas.— Naora-Via. 


CVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—There are FOUR NON- 
RESIDENT VACANCIES for the Open Competition of 1866 in a Classof Six Pupils 
only, under the direction of a S of Professors selected from the leading I.C.S. Colleges. 
adequate to Private Tuition may be thereby guaranteed. — 


JADIAN CIVIL, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, &c.—Success 
Address, 


ust after M 
Guaranteed.—A Pupil hae Suat passed the Direct after ‘Three onths’ Reading. 


Parvate Tutor, care of 


GOVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS. — RESIDENTS are 


usual Subjects, French and English sine propertions Precis, otations, 
Sched ules, Clauses, are Navcra-Via, 7 


thy INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 


Sandh the Line. — CLASSES for Pupils preparing for the above 


in _ FRANCE, — For Sons of Gentlemen.—42 


Paris. Tuomas A 
Grammaz Treating, Private Tuo 
ins, 


Cricket, F 
now in the Insti 


DUCATION on the CONTINENT (within twelve hours of 
Jondon).—PUPILS under Fifteen, years of age prepared for the NAVAL and 
MILITARY EXAMINATIONS: PUBLIC SCHOOLS Old-established English 
School. There will be some Vacancies after the idsummer Holidays. Numerous references. 
Address, Rev. C., 9 Howard Street, Norfoik Street, 


RMANY.—A GRADUATE (M.A.) of Cambridge, residing 
at Coblenz on the Ly for the ban of his Family, receives a limited number 
or’ 
1xon, Bolton York, and to the of former Pupils.-Address, Be A 
Borron, Esq., Coblenz, Rh: 


(THE REV. T. H. BUTT can ACCOMMODATE one more 
PUPIL to prepare for the Universities, &c.—Address, The Vicarage, Buntingford, Herts. 


(THE REV. S. DAVIDSON, D.D.,LL.D., receives into his 
distance from and the P. n 


pleasantly situated venient College. rospectus 
of University College School, may = be had on application._< Ormonde Terrace, Regent's 


‘TUTORSHIP for TWO MONTHS.—A Sixth-form BOY in 


To the CLERGY.—Wanted. Tage an Uncertificated SCHOOL- 
a MIXED ina Is devoted to his work. Would 


PARIS. — —Two or Three YOUNG GENTLEMEN can be 
a well-known Writer.—Adaress, Mr. A. & 23 Rue Cassette, Paris. 


WANTED, by a YOUNG MAN, a Situation as CLERK or 
BOOK-KEEPER in Merchant's of other Counting House. AF 
Address, A. B., 25 Westbourne oad, Barnabury, 
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